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Delivery Verifications 


During the time the Import Certifi- 
cate/Delivery Verification procedure 
has been in effect (see Section 373.2 of 
the Comprehensive Export Schedule), 
the Office of International Trade has 
found that some export traders are un- 
certain as to the proper use of the 
delivery verification notification form, 
IT-863. 


The IT-863 is not to be considered as 
the delivery verification itself; it is 
the method of notifying the exporter 
who receives the license that he is 
responsible for obtaining from his im- 
porter a verification of delivery docu- 
ment issued by the appropriate govern- 
ment authorities in the importing 
country. Under no circumstances should 
the exporter send the IT-863 to his 
importer. The form is to be retained 
by him until the delivery verification 
document is received. 


Upon receipt of this document, it, 
together with the IT-863, should be 
placed in an envelope and addressed 
as follows: Office of International 
Trade, Reference—IT-1232, Washington 
25, D. C. Use of the reference IT-1232 
will facilitate routing of delivery veri- 
fications to the proper organizational 
unit and eliminate delay. It should also 
be emphasized that the appropriate 
items on form IT-863 must be properly 
checked by the exporter. 

In view of the fact that IT-863 is an 
OIT form used to notify an exporter 
that delivery verification is required, 
copies thereof are not available for dis- 
tribution. They are transmitted to ex- 
porters only by OIT in Washington 
through attachment to validated li- 
censes in specific instances where de- 


livery verification documents are re- 
quired for a given exportation. 


Delivery Verification Defined 


By the way .of explanation, OIT de- 
fines a delivery verification as a docu- 
ment issued by the importing country 
to the importer, indicating that delivery 
of the commodities has been made in 
accordance with the terms of the im- 
port certificate. Receipt of a delivery 
verification by the exporting country 
provides assurance that the material 
of reference has been delivered into 
the economy of the importing country 
and has become subject to the export- 
control regulations of that country. 


When OIT requests delivery verifica- 
tion on a specific shipment made to any 
of the 10 Western European countries 
participating in the IC/DV procedure, 
the words “Delivery Verification re- 
quired, see attached Form IT-863” are 
stamped on the face of the export 
license and the words “DV required” 
are stamped on the top right margin of 
the license. 


Exporters also are reminded that 
they should follow up their requests 
for delivery verifications from their 
foreign importers. OIT maintains a fol- 
low-up system on delivery verifications, 
and in those instances where a delay 
may be incurred OIT should be notified. 

By providing such information and 
the approximate date that it is expected 
the DV can be furnished, exporters will 
eliminate unnecessary follow-up letters 
from OIT. Generally, follow-up letters 
are sent 90 days after completion of 
the last shipment or 90 days after 
expiration of the export license. 





Austrian National Bank 
Lowers Discount Rate 


The Austrian National Bank lowered 
its discount rate from 5% percent to 5 
percent, effective March 26, 1953. Fol- 
lowing this action, commercial banks 
also reduced their interest rates for 
loans. 

The credit cost for the average com- 
mercial borrower is now about 9% per- 


cent, calculated as follows: 
@ Interest rate, 6% percent annually. 
@ “Kreditprovision” (one-eighth of 1 
percent a month), 1% percent annually. 
@ “Umsatzprovision” (one-eighth of 1 
percent a quarter on the highest out- 
standing balance for any month, multi- 
plied by 3), about 1% percent annually. 
Mutual Security Agency reconstruc- 
tion loans and loans for electric-power 
projects are made at rates of interest 
lower than 6% percent. For these pur- 
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poses the borrowers’ notes are discount- 
ed at 4% percent and 3 percent respec- 
tively. Export assistance loans cost 8 
percent»and export loans 6% percent. 





Chemical production in Taiwan in 
1952 included 5,054 metric tons of re- 
fined sulfur and 33,822 tons of pyrites. 
Production of sea salt totaled 311,714 
tons. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Slowdown Partly Seasonal 





Mexican Business Activity Retarded 


A definite recession in Mexican commerce and industry took place 
in the first quarter of 1953, in contrast to a high level of activity in the 


latter part of 1952. 


Part of the decline in business activity was seasonal and part of 
it was attributed to an almost complete cessation of work on public 


works and of Government buying prob- 
ably due to: Change in administration, 
stocktaking by the Government to de- 
termine the extent of commitments in- 
héerited from the previous administra- 
tion, and the Government’s desire to 
utilize the limited funds available for 
the most essential projects. 

Indications were that business and in- 
dustrial conditions would remain slug- 


gish during the early part of the second 
quarter. 


Imports Down About 20 Percent 


Production of some commodities, par- 
ticularly iron and steel products, tex- 
tiles, automotive products (because of 
Government quotas), electrical goods, 
and household appliances was reduced 
during the first quarter. Wholesale and 
retail sales were down throughout the 
country, greater consumer resistance to 
high prices was developing, and mer- 
chants were said to be reducing large 
inventories in anticipation of lower 
prices on some goods. Government ef- 
forts to control prices on essential food- 
stuffs were slowing down the movement 
of quality goods to the big city markets. 

Government efforts to cut down on 
imports, especially of luxury products, 
appeared to be showing some results 
in January and February, as imports 
were down by about 20 percent com- 
pared with the like period in 1952. On 
the other hand, exports for the first 2 
months of 1953 increased over the cor- 





West Berlin's Electricity 
Sales Rise 15 Percent 


West Berlin’s electrical industry in- 
creased its sales from 744,000,000 
deutschemarks in 1951. to 855,000,000 
deutschemarks, about $204,000,000, in 
1952. This enterprise is the most im- 
portant pillar of the West Berlin econ- 
omy, contributing 30 percent of the to- 
tal value of industrial deliveries and 
employing 36 percent of the industrial 
labor force, or about 62,000 persons. 

Despite this improvement, the indus- 
try is still far below its prewar strength. 
Sales, adjusted for price changes, were 
only about 60 percent of the 1936 figure. 
The industry is currently operating at 
about 75 percent of capacity. 
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responding period in 1952. Thus, the 
adverse trade balance was materially re- 
duced and totaled only 21 million pesos 
in January and 7.5 million pesos in 
February. The United States continued 
to be Mexico’s most important supplier 
and customer. 

Many new labor contracts were being 
negotiated, and wage increases were be- 
ing demanded all along the line. Al- 
though some strikes were threatened, 
none occurred during the quarter. There 
were no serious signs of a fall in the 
g@meral level of employment below that 


prevailing in 1952, other than in the 
textile industry. 


Agricultural Conditions Good 


Agricultural conditions continued to ° 


be relatively good in most parts of the 
country, the principal difficulties being 
drought and a shortage of irrigation 
water in the northern area and the de- 
pressed market for henequen in Yuca- 
tan. Production of corn, wheat, and 
beans was increasing, and output of cot- 


ton was expected to remain the same as 
in 1952. 


The Government program to reduce 
the cost of living was progressing, but 
the new administration had yet to re- 
solve the apparent dilemma of how to 
reduce prices of agricultural products 
to consumers and at the same time to 
increase returns to growers as an in- 
centive for greater production. 


Falling mineral prices, especially for 
lead and zinc, were causing concern to 
Mexican producers, and there had -been 
a marked falling off in Government rev- 
enues from the mining industry. As 
mineral prices fall, producers can be 
expected to intensify their efforts to re- 
duce Mexican production taxes and ex- 
port taxes on minerals. 


The need for more capital for develop- 
ment and exploration purposes was still 
hampering the expansion of the pe- 
troleum industry, but political and legal 
restrictions on private participation in 
the industry continued to restrict effec- 
tive assistance from this source. Drill- 
ing and exploration operations were con- 
tinuing at approximately the 1952 rate, 
and production was showing only a 
slight increase. 


Private power companies were said 
to be experiencing considerable financial 


difficulties in consequence of the Mexi- 
can Government’s reluctance to permit 
adjustments in their rate structure. Ne- 
gotiations were under way between the 
private power companies and the Gov- 
ernment with a view to finding some 
solution which will enable the companies 
to realize a fair return on their invest- 
ment and also to provide funds for main- 


tenance and replacement and for new 
construction. 


Government Moves Cautiously 


The Government appears to be follow- 
ing a cautious and conservative policy 
oriented toward a balanced budget, the 
avoidance of expenditures which would 
be inflationary in nature, and the re- 
duction of unnecessary imports with the 
aim of maintaining gold and foreign 
exchange reserves at a high level. To 
meet the stringent shortage of domestic 
capital the Government took steps to 
free a certain portion of frozen com- 
mercial bank deposits for loans to in- 
dustry and agriculture, a move which 
met with unanimous approval by the 
Mexican industrial and agricultural 
community. : 

Many of the economic policy decisions 
in the quarter were oriented toward or 
referred specifically to the administra- 
tion’s pledge to keep down the cost of 
living, and some progress was being 
made in this direction as evidenced by 
the drop in the cost-of-living index of 
the working class and in the decline 
in the wholesale price index. 


On the other hand, substantial tariff 
increases took place during the quarter 
on a large number of products, some of 
which were luxury goods and others 
consumer’s goods. The Ministry of 
Finance explained these increases in 
tariff vates on the grounds that im- 
ported goods raised the cost of living.— 
Emb., Mexico City. ' 
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Balance-of-Payments and Economic 


Problems Cause Concern in Brazil 


Brazil’s balance-of-payments problems, expected to be resolved par- 
tially by the $300-million credit from the Export-Import Bank, and 
economic difficulties aroused increasing concern in the first quarter 


of 1953. 


Inflationary: pressures became more acute, living costs rose more 


rapidly with corresponding demands for 
wage increases, and shortages of im- 
ported raw materials and electric power 
threatened to slow down industrial pro- 
duction. 

The cumulative effects of droughts in 
northeastern Brazil for the past 2 years, 
followed by late rainfall in 1953, have 
resulted in generally depressed eco- 
nomic conditions in that area and con- 
siderable distress among the agricul- 
tural population. By contrast the Ama- 
zon River is in an unusually high flood 


stage, threatening damage to crops and 
other properties in the area. 


Free-Exchange Market Opens 


The free-exchange market, which 
began operations on February 23, has 
failed to bring about the anticipated 
inerease in sales abroad of Brazil’s 
overpriced export commodities or the 
entry of substantial sums of foreign 
capital. Some remittances abroad of 
profits have been made at the free- 
market rate, 

Activity in the free market was 
moderate during the first weeks of op- 
eration, and the value of the cruzeiro 
in relation to the dollar declined slowly 
but steadily from 37.50 cruzeiros to $1 
on February 23 to 42.50 cruzeiros to 
$1 on March 18. Subsequently the rate 
of decline was more rapid, reaching 47 
cruzeiros to $1 on March 31. 

An announcement by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil that licenses for imports payable 
at the free-market rate would be 
granted for automotive parts valued at 
the equivalent of $6 million caused an 
adverse reaction in the market. The 
Bank of Brazil thereupon announced 
that it would sell dollars for the pay- 
ment of merchandise imports at the 
rate of 42 cruzeiros to $1, which slightly 
steadied the market. 


Publication of the list of export com- 
modities for which the resulting foreign 
exchange could be partially negotiated 
in the free market aroused widespread 
objection that the scope of the list was 
too limited and that the specified per- 
centage negotiable in the free market 
was too low. In addition, exporters have 
complained that although no tables of 
minimum prices have been issued, the 
Superintendency of Money and Credit 
continues to disapprove applications for 


‘ 





export licenses ‘when it considers the 
prices too low. 

Serious concern has been reported 
among industrial groups over actual or 


impending shortages of raw materials - 


and equipment. Although the list of 
commodities importable at the official 
rate of exchange included a substantial 
number of raw materials and machinery 
items, it was emphasized that import 
licensing must remain at a low level 
if Brazil is to avoid a further accumu- 
lation of unpaid commercial drafts. The 
acceptance of new import-license appli- 
cations was suspended on March 18, 
pending the introduction of a new li- 
censing system on July 1. : 


Crops Affected by Drought 


Despite late rains in southern and 
central Brazil, the yields of the princi- 
pal food crops—rice, beans, and corn— 
have been adversely affected by earlier 
dry spells in Sao Paulo, Parana, Espiri- 
to Santo, Goias, and northwestern 
Minas Gerais. Agricultural conditions 
in northeastern Brazil, after 2 years of 
drought, have suffered further deterior- 
ation by delayed rainfall, and poor crops 
are again in prospect. 

In an effort to alleviate the situation 
the Government has undertaken a num- 
ber of public-works projects, arrange- 
ments have been made for the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs and seed, and the 
Brazilian Red Cross and other relief 
agencies are campaigning for funds to 
aid the population in the area. The 
Bank of Brazil has resumed the financ- 
ing of the major products of northeast- 
ern and northern Brazil, including cot- 
ton, sisal, jute, and carnauba wax. 

Coffee shipments declined seasonally 
during January and February. Influ- 
enced by rumors that U. S. ceiling 
prices would be removed, the spot quo- 
tation for Santos 4’s increased from 
195 eruzeiros a bag of 10 kilograms in 
January to 222 cruzeiros on March 12 
and to a high of 234 cruzeiros during 
the following week. Quotations subse- 
quently declined to 216 cruzeiros on 
March 30 because of buyers’ resistance 
to the high prices. 

Efforts to dispose of cotton stocks 
held by the Bank of Brazil met with 
little success and a special commission 
was established to negotiate the sale 
of cotton held by the Government. Fi- 
nancing of new crop cotton was initiated 


under a graduated scale of prices ac- 
cording to quality, 

The 1952-53 cacao crop was estimated 
at from 1.4 million to 1.5 million bags, 
substantially below average. By agree- 
ment between the Cocoa Institute of 
Bahia and the Ministry of Agriculture, 
a total of 6 million cruzeiros will be 
appropriated to combat the brown pod 
rot disease of cacao trees. 

The castor-seed market has been 
quiet; local exporters have been un- 
willing to accept $165 a ton f.o.b. Bahia, 
offered by American crushers. Prospects 
for a large harvest are favorable, but 
current receipts at the ports have been 
small. 


Good Rubber Harvest Forecast 


Preliminary forecasts of the crude- 
rubber harvest in the Amazon Valley 
indicate a total of 40,000 tons or about 
50 percent above the 1952 harvest. This 
estimate is based upon the financial as- 
sistance to producers by the Amazon 
Credit Bank through loans at 4 percent, 
and efforts to increase the supply of 
workers from northeastern Brazil. 

Increased pressure for higher wages 
has resulted from the recent sharp in- 
crease in the cost of living. Strikes in 
the textile and metalworking industries 
in Sao Paulo were reported to have 
involved 100,000 workers. These strikes 
have developed at a time when produc- 
tion is being curtailed by power short- 
ages and the scarcity of imported raw 
materials. 

A serious congestion of ships waiting 
to unload developed at the port of Rio 
de Janeiro because of the refusal of 
dock workers to work after 4 p.m., and 
a number of coastwise ships have been 
diverted to other ports for discharge. 





Brazil's Outstanding 
Drafts Reach Peak 


Brazil’s outstanding draft indebted- 
ness increased $3.1 million in March to 
a new peak of $205.1 million, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York has 
reported. A drop of $2.2 million, to $3.7 
million in drafts paid during the month, 
coupled with little change in new drafts 
drawn, produced the further increase in 
outstanding collections. 

For most other Latin American coun- 
tries, the dollar value of both drafts 
paid and new drafts drawn showed 
moderate increases in March, while out- 
standing collections remained nearly 
unchanged. Chile’s outstanding draft 
indebtedness, however, fell by $0.6 mil- 
lion to $4.1 million in March—the lowest 
figure since February 1951 and the 
sixth successive month of decline. 

Confirmed letters of credit outstand- 
ing in favor of U. S. exporters increased 
an additional $4.5 million in March to 
a total of $159.9 million, principally re- 
flecting increases in the amounts out- 
standing for Bolivia, Uruguay, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Argentina. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Spanish Ministers Approve 
New Tourist Facilities 


The Spanish Council of Ministers 
approved on March 27 a project of law 
providing for the construction of 20 
new tourist hostels and inns, and the 
enlargement of 14 of those already in 
operation. 


New tourist facilities of this type are 
badly needed to meet the demands of 
Spain’s expanding tourist trade. Accord- 
ing to provisional figures, 1,485,248 
tourists entered Spain in 1952. This 
number represents an increase of about 
18 percent over 1951, a record year, 
and of about 640 percent over the peak 
pre-Civil War year of 1932. Existing 
facilities are expected to be badly 
strained this season, as the new build- 
ings will not be available for at least 
a year. 





Western Germany's Export 
Surplus at $11.7 Million 


Imports into Western Germany in 
February 1953 were valued at 1,177 
million deutschemarks and _ exports 
at 1,226 million deutschemarks, result- 
ing in an export surplus of 49 million 
deutschemarks (about $11.7 million). 
February imports were down 13 percent 


and experts 3 percent from those in 
January. 
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Venezuelan Economy on High Level 
Of Prosperity; Prospects Obscure 


The continued high level of economic prosperity in Venezuela in the 
first quarter of 1953 was credited in large part.to the maintenance of 


political stability. 


Nevertheless, the outlook was clouded by a sharp cutback in crude 
petroleum production and concern over U. S. proposed legislation which 


would limit Venezuelan oil importations 
into the United States. Such restric- 
tions would seriously affect the Vene- 
zuelan economy and also the large 
volume of imports from the United 
States. 


Wholesale and retail trade in Janu- 


ary declined seasonally, but business 
conditions in February and March were 
good. Retail-trade in automotive equip- 
ment, household electrical supplies, fur- 
niture, and other lines was well main- 
tained by liberal retail credit terms. 
Prices of securities were high. 


- Construction at High Rate 


The volume of building and general 
construction continued at a high rate. 
Building permits in the country’s prin- 
cipal urban areas—Caracas, Maracaibo, 
Barquisimeto, and Valencia—reached a 
record in 1952 of approximately 
$100,000,000. 


A $12,500,000 contract covering the 





WHEREAS it is the policy of this 
Government to foster mutual under- 
standing and friendship among na- 
tions; and 

WHEREAS world trade, freely 

. conducted by private enterprise, in- 
creases material well-being and de- 
velops friendly intercourse among 
free peoples; and 

WHEREAS international trade 
among the nations of the free world 
adds to the economic strength upon 
which their common defense is based; 
and 

WHEREAS increased international 
exchange. of goods, services, and 
capital promotes better economic 
utilization of the world’s resources 
and higher standards of living; and 

WHEREAS expanded world trade 
advances the ideal of unity among 
all mankind and strengthens the 
foundation for lasting peace and 
prosperity: 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT 
D, EISENHOWER, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby 





World Trade Week, May 17-23 


By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


proclaim the week beginning May 17, 
1953, as World Trade Week; and I 
request the appropriate officials of 
the Federal Government and of the 
several States, Territories, poses- 
sions, and municipalities of the United 
States to cooperate in the observance 
of that week, 

I also urge business, labor, agri- 
cultural, educational, and _ civic 
groups, as well as the people of the 
United States generally, to observe 
World Trade Week with gatherings, 
discussions, exhibits, ceremonies, and 
other appropriate activities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington 
this twenty-third day of April in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and fifty-three, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and 
seventy-seventh, 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
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first phase of the $46,600,000 Maracaibo 
bar dredging project was signed on 
January 20, 1953, between the Venezue- 
lan Government and a local company 
composed of four American firms. 
Dredging to be done under this initial 
contract was expected to begin in March 
and to be completed in 18 months. 


A 125,000,000-bolivar ($37,500,000) 
contract for the installation of new 
telephone systems in Caracas and other 
cities was signed between the Govern- 
ment and a Swiss-German interest. 


Construction of a $4,500,000 sulfur 
refinery in eastern Venezuela was 
started by an American-financed local 
concern. A new rayon textile company 
with a capitalization equal to $900,000 
was formed and was making arrange- 
ments to purchase textile machinery in 
the United States for a new plant with. 
a planned capacity of 200,000 meters 
annually. 

Interests held by the major petroleum 
companies in the Venezuelan Basic 
Economy Corporation (VBEC) were re- 
ported liquidated at substantial losses. 


Foreign Trade Rises 

Exports, consisting principally of pe- 
troleum and refined products, reached 
a total value of 4,783.9 million bolivars 
($1,436 million) in 1952, exceeding 1951 
shipments by nearly 5 percent. Imports, 
except by air or parcel post, in 1952 
were valued at 2,420.7 milion bolivars 
($726 million), an increase of about 
12% percent from those in 1951. The 
United States was the principal source 
of supply, accounting for 68 percent of 
the total. 

Rate of employment continued high, 
and wage rates were firm. There was 
some unemployment in such industries 
as textiles, shoes, and wearing apparel. 
Employment in the petroleum industry 
was at a high level, and although it was 
expected to taper off with production 


_ cutbacks no major repercussions were 


anticipated. 

The Venezuelan Government con- 
tinued in the first quarter of 1953 its 
policy of protecting national industry 


‘from competitive importations by in- 


creasing duty rates on certain items and 
of assisting local industry by decreasing 
duties on raw materials used by domes- 
tic manufacturers. A new 1-year com- 
mercial agreement with France was 
signed on March 11, 
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Uruguayan Budget Approved; New Steel Denationalization 
Taxes Will Provide for Deficits 


The budget on which the Uruguayan Government will operate dur- 
ing the next 2 years was approved in March by the General Assembly. 
Since the budget calls for the annual expenditure of 463,000,000 
pesos, a sum substantially in excess of normal revenue, 34 new taxes 
were provided for. Most of the new taxes will fad upon consumers and 


business enterprises but do not include 
taxes on personal income. Uruguay thus 
remains one of the few socially ad- 
vanced countries of the world not im- 
posing a tax on personal income. 


During debate on the budget bill, the 
Minister of Finance stated that the 
deficit at the end of 1952 stood at 71,- 
900,000 pesos as compared with a deficit 
of 60,400,000 in 1951. The increase was 
due primarily to decreased customs 
revenue. Other major contributing fac- 
tors were operational deficits in the 
state railways, the national ports ad- 
ministration, the state fishing monopoly, 
and the ‘exchange differential fund, 
which is drawn upon primarily for the 
payment of agricultural and other 
subsidies. 


Wool Exports Satisfactory 


Despite the rather gloomy outlook 
in public finances, Uruguay’s wool ex- 
ports continued to move briskly during 
the month, although U. S. importers 
were not purchasing heavily and the 
dollar-exchange situation continued to 
be serious. During the 6 months since 
the beginning of the current wool year 
on October 1, 1952, the United States 
purchased a total of only 38,823 bales 
of greasy and washed wool (1,050 
pounds a bale, greasy basis), and 11,161 
bales of wool tops, with the major share 
of wool exports moving to European 
areas. 


It now seems apparent that Uruguay 
will be able to dispose of all wool stocks 
prior to the start of the new clip in 
October, but the failure of U. S. buyers 
to take the major portion of the last 
clip will have a pronounced effect on 
the pattern of Uruguayan-U. S. trade 
during the present year. ' 


Uruguay recently has entered into a 
number of trade negotiations. A trade 
agreement was signed with Austria en 
February 26 and a commerce and navi- 
gation treaty with Denmark on March 2. 

The Foreign Office was authorized 
to begin negotiations with a delegation 
from Western Germany for the signing 
of a new trade agreement, and a 
Brazilian delegation arrived in Monte- 
video to discuss renewal of the Brazil- 
Uruguay payments agreements. A fur- 
ther indication of the interest in ex- 


panding European markets was seen in 


the announcement that a technical ex- 
pert of the Foreign Office was being 
dispatched to Italy to explore ways and 
means of expanding that market. 

On March 26, the day prior to the 
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signing of the new bulk meat contract 
with the United Kingdom, the Con- 
troller of Exports and Imports an- 
nounced the opening of exchange quotas 
for essential imports to a total dollar 
equivalent of $30,900,000. The United 


Kingdom was assigned participation to 
a sterling equivalent of $12,000,000 
while the United States was not in- 
cluded. Two days later an additional 
quota for semiessential and nonessential 
goods to a dollar equivalent of $7,700,- 
000 was announced, the United Kingdom 
receiving an equivalent of $3,900,000 
and the United States once more being 
excluded. 


The foregoing pattern of foreign ex- 
change distribution illustrates Uru- 
guay’s improved sterling position as 
against its short dollar position. 

After certain encouraging signs that 
the foreign meat packers and the Gov- 
ernment were approaching a solution to 
their differences (the foreign packers 
suspended operations in September 1952 
pending settlement of certain problems), 
the packers inserted a paid advertise- 
ment in the leading newspapers stating 
that as none of their requests had been 
met they would be forced reluctantly 
to reduce their overhead. This could 
only mean the dismissal of remaining 
office and salaried personnel, the daily 
workers having been discharged several 
months ago. 

With Government offices closed dur- 
ing Holy Week, the Government’s re- 
action was not known but it was evi- 
dent that negotiations had entered a 
crucial phase, 


Peso Value Declines 


The free market rate of the peso fell 
slowly but steadily during March. It 
dropped from 2.76 to the dollar to 2.86 
at the end of the month, and to 2.96 on 
April 7, after the signing of the new 
budget bill. This trend was attributed 
largely to the impact of the greatly in- 
‘creased budget and the accompanying 
reduction of revenue. 


Despite the weakening of the peso, 
credit remained liberal, although an 
early increase in the demand for credit 
was forecast by the opening of substan- 
tial import quotas. 


Retail trade improved during the 
month, principally because of the ap- 
proaching Holy Week vacations and 
Easter.—Emb., Montevideo. 


Progressing in U. K. 


The Government’s bill to return the 
British steel industry to private owner- 
ship; subject to general supervision by 
an Iron and Steel Board, has passed its 
final stage in the House of Commons, 


The bill, as finally passed by the 
House of Commons, is substantially the 
same as that appearing in the White 
Paper which summarized the main pro- 
visions of the bill originally presented 
to the Commons. However, several 
amendments have been made to define 
more clearly the industries that are 


considered to be part of the iron and 
steel industry, and thus subject to su- 
pervision by the Iron and Steel Board. 


The power of the Minister of Supply 
to provide steel capacity when the in- 
dustry is unwilling to do so has been 
amplified to authorize the Minister to 
take action to develop foreign sources 
of materials. An amendment by which 
the Government undertakes to keep the 
Iron and Steel Board fully informed of 
developments in respect to British as- 
sociation with the Schumann Plan com- 
munity was also added to the bill. 


Approval Expected by June 


It is expected that the denationaliza- 
tion bill will have received final ap- 
proval and that the two agencies cre- 
ated by the act—the Iron and Steel 
Board and the Realization Agency—will 
have been organized by June 1953. 


The process of reselling the industry 
to private owners will begin some time 
after these boards have been organized. 
Although the sale of the steel companies 
will be accomplished over a period of 
several years, the consensus is that the 
mechanics of this resale will in no way 
affect the efforts of the industry to 
raise production to a level more nearly 
adequate to meet total demand for 
steel in the United Kingdom.—Emb., 
London. 





Mineral Resources in 
Jordan Explored 


A British firm of economic geol- 
ogists has been engaged by the 
Jordan Development Board to 
survey the country’s mineral re- 
sources} especially those of phos- 
phates and manganese. 

Substantial deposits of these 
materials are believed to exist 
in Jordan, and it is considered 
important to the country’s devel- 
opment plans that they be con- 
firmed as soon as possible, 
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India's Trade Deficit 


Shows Down Trend 


The tendency toward an adverse bal- 
ance in India’s trade in the first half 
of 1952 was largely offset in the last 
half of the year by a policy of liberaliz- 
ing exports and restricting imports, ac- 


‘ cording to a report by the Ministry of 


Commerce and Industry of the Govern- 
ment ef India. 


As a result, India incurred a trade 
deficit of only 37.2 million rupees in the 
second half of 1952 as compared with 
an adverse balance of 1,703.9 rhillion 
rupees tn the first 6 months of the year. 
(1 rupee=US$0.21). 


The principal feature of India’s for- 
eign trade during 1952 was that the 
seller’s market was steadily replaced by 
a buyer’s market in the major export 
commodities, such as jute manufactures, 
tea, hides and skins, tobacco, black 
pepper, lac, and mica. 


‘Total trade in 1952 amounted to 
14,080 million rupees, as compared with 
16,100 million rupees in 1951. The value 
of exports in 1952 totaled 6,170 million 
rupees as against 7,670 million rupees 
in the preceding year. The decline in 
exports was counterbalanced by a de- 
cline in imports, particularly rayon 
yarn, dyes, paper, and food grains. 

Of a total of 2,000 million rupees of 
food grains imported in 1952,°520 million 
rupees represented wheat under the 
loan agreement with the United States. 
The value of cotton imports declined 
from 8.5 million rupees in the first_half 


of the year to 2.7 million rupees in the 
last half. 


The United States continued to be 
the principal source of India’s ifmports 
but was second to the United Kingdom 
as a purchaser of Indian exports. Trade 
with the United States for the period 
January-November 1952 did not show 
much change from the like period in 
1951. Exports to the United States in 
the 1952 period totaled 1,247.3 million 
rupees, as compared with 1,067.6 million 
rupees in the 1951 period. Imports from 
the United States amounted to 1,768 
million rupees and 2,600.1 million 
rupees, respectively. 





Greek Government Acts 
To Devalue Drachma 


The Greek Government announced on 
April 9 that the drachma would hence- 
forth be valued at 30,000 to the $1 in- 
Stead of 15,000 and that rates in rela- 
tion to other currencies would rise 
correspondingly. Banks were closed 
throughout the day on April 10. The 
action was taken with the concurrence 
of the International Monetary Fund. 





World Trade Week, May 17-23. 
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W. Germany Imports 
Less U.S. Coal 


West German purchases of coal 
from the United States have been 
declining, as a result of higher «4 
domestic production. Imports of 
1,100,000 tons of coal from the 
United States were planned for 
the first quarter of 1953, as com- 
pared with 2,800,000 tons im- 
ported in the first quarter of 1952. 

In February 1953, U. S. coal ac- 
counted for only 19 percent of the 
total coal consumed in the West- 
ern German steel industry, where- 
as in the fourth quarter of 1951 
it accounted for almost one-third. 











Yugoslavia Gets New 


MSA Grant for Food 


The Mutual Security Agency an- 
nounced on April 6 a special grant of 
$11,000,000 to Yugoslavia for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 


This sum, like a similar grant of $20,- 
000,000 announced in January, has been 
made. to offset the results of last year’s 
disastrous drought by providing funds 
for the purchase of foodstuffs, prin- 
cipally corn, wheat, lard, and sugar. 

The new grant brings to $109,000,000 
the total of U. S. aid to Yugoslavia dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. In addition 
to the $31,000,000 for drought relief, 
Yugoslavia is receiving $78,000,000 from 
MSA as part of a_$99,000,000 tripartite 
aid program to which the United King- 
dom and France are also contributing. 
The tripartite program is designed to 
strengthen Yugoslavia’s ability to main- 
tain independence and to contribute to 
its defense capability. 





German Debtors Informed of 
Debt Settlement Methods 


The Bank Deutscher Laender pub- 
lished on March 18, 1953, the text of 
the agreements signed in London on 
February 27, 1953, which provide the 
terms for the settlement of Germany’s 
foreign debts. 

The agreements will not take effect 
until they have been ratified by the 
governments involved, but German 
debtors have now been advised that 
they may proceed to work out individ- 
ual settlements “With their foreign 
creditors. The settlements must be in 
accord with the terms provided in the 
intergovernmental agreements. 

It has been recommended that, in 
working out terms for settlement and 
transfer of foreign-exchange payments, 
the German debtor make it clear that 
each arrangement fs subject to issuance 
of the necessary German foreign-ex- 
change license. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Lower Exports of Rice 
Curtail Thai Business 


Rice shipments, which ordinarily con- 
stitute over half the value of Thai ex- 
ports, were smaller than usual in Jan- 
uary and February. This tended to limit 
the usual increase in business activity 
at the first of the year and in turn cur- 
tailed Government revenues. 


. Trade circles ascribe the slow move- 
ment of rice to the failure to conclude 
government - to - government contracts 
with countries other than the British. 


Negotiations for the allocation of 


government-to-government rice for the 
British Southeast Asian territories be- 
gan early in January. On January 15 
an agreement in principle was reached 
on an allocation of 320,000 metric tons 
at 1952 year-end prices with a mid- 
year renegotiation of prices. The Thai 
Government agreed to supply 170,000 
tons before renegotiation and the agree- 
ment was signed on February 2. 

Representatives of the Indian Gov- 
ernment requested 200,000 tons and 
agreement has been reached, though 
not signed, on a 160,000-ton allocation. 
Other requests for government alloca- 
tions include the following: Indonesia, 
200,000 tons; Korea, 100,000 tons; Ja- 
pan, 200,000 tons; Taiwan (Formosa), 
150,000 tens; Macao, 50,000 tons; Saudi 
Arabia, 40,000 tons; Okinawa, 60,000 
tons; Ceylon, 50,000 tons; and Norway, 
4,000 tons. 

The government allocations, re- 
quested and approved, total 1,334,000 
metric tons, and the Thai Government 
has announced that only 800,000 tons 
will be allocated on a government-to- 
government .basis. The Ministry of 
Agriculture estimated the 1953 export- 
able surplus at 1,200,000 tons, but total 
exports are expected to exceed 1,500,000 
tons as the excessive carryover stocks 
are reduced. 


1953 Budget Approved 


A deficit budget, which provides for 
expenditures 13 percent higher than 
for 1952 and maintains a high rate of 
investment: in economic development, 
was passed in January together with 
an act renewing the Government’s 
borrowing authority. The act permits 
an increase of the national debt by 4 
billion baht ($232.2 million) over a 
3-year period. 

An amendment to the Revenue Code 
was enacted which changes the in- 
cidence of internal taxation but is not 
expected to increase total revenues. 

It was reported that tenders will 
be asked soon for supply of radio equip- 
ment to the Post and Telegraph De- 
partment for a communications system 


between the major Thai cities —Emb., 
Bangkok, 
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Benelux Revises Its Import Tariff 


Changes in the nomenclature and 
rates of the Benelux tariff applicable 
to imports into the Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands went into effect on April 1, by a 
Netherlands Royal Decree of March 9, 
published as Staatsblad No. 103 dated 
March 20, and a Belgian Royal Decree 
of March 19, published in the Moniteur 
Belge of March 25. 

The items affected, their Benelux 
tariff numbers, new percentage rates, 
and old rates, in parentheses, are as 
follows: 


No. 269, Aliphatic alcohols with the mat S 
tion of ethyl alcohol and glycerine: (b) 
Fropyl. butyl, amyl, and other monovalent 
alcohols: 2. Amyl alcohol, 8 (8); 3. Butyl, 


* hexyl, heptyl, octyl, and nonyl alcohols, also 


if mixed with one another, except regular 
primary octyl alcohol listed under (4). free 
(8); 4. Normal primary octyl alcohol having 
a boiling point, under normal pressure, be- 
tween 191° and 200° Celsius and a hydroxyl 
count between 400 and 430, 8 (8); 5. Not 
specifically mentioned, 8 (8). 


272, Amines, amides, and other aliphatic 
organic compounds: (a) Hexamethylenetetra- 
mine (formine): 1. In tablet form, 20 (6); 
2. Not specifically mentioned, 6 (6); (c) Tet- 
raethylene lead, also mixed, in a proportion 
not exceeding 50 percent by weight,* with 
ehlorine or bromine hydrocarbons, free 
(free): (d) Others, free (free). 


277, Derivatives of cellulose and artificial 
plastic materials with a basis of cellulose 
derivatives, not elsewhere specified or in- 
cluded (celluloid, cellulose acetate, viscose, 
etc.): (b) In blocks, slabs, tubes, rods, un- 
worked and in sheets, also if smooth or 
dulled but not polished: 3. Viscose and other: 
B. Cellular viscose, 12 (3); C, Others, 3 (3). 


279, Artificial plastic materials with a basis 
of phenols, urea, phtalic acid, ete. (artificial 
resins), also if with paper or tissue, and 
others not elsewhere specified or included: 
(b) In blocks, plates, sheets, tubes, or rods, 
also if simply ground, unworked: 2. Of 
stratified plastic material, with paper or 
tissue content, 8 (3); 3. Others, 3 (3). 


322, Wetting, deterging, or emulsifying 
Bre ducts, not specifically mentioned: (a) 

ackaged or in tablet form: 1. Liquid, 15 
(15); 2. Not specificaly mentioned, 15 (15); 
(b) Others: 1. Sulphoricinates, sulfoleates, 
and sulforesinates, 10 (5); 2. Products of sul- 
fonated and sulfatic fatty alcohols, of ethers, 
of fatty alcohols, of fatty acids, of fatt 
amides, and similar products, 15 (5); 3. Sul- 
fonated or sulfatic derivatives of aromatic 
hydrocarbon substitutes and of hydrocarbons 
belonging to the fatty series, 15 (5); 4. Fatty 
amine ts, with quaternary ammonium base 
and other similar cation-active products, 15 
(5); 5. Products obtained from condensation 
of fatty substances or of alkyl phenols with 
ethylene oxide and similar chemical prod- 
ucts without active ion, also if sulfatic, 15 
(5); 6. Not specifically mentioned, 15 (5). 


400, Household articles and tools of wood: 
(b) Tools, tool handles, and boot or shoe 
lasts: 1. Sketches of lasts for footwear, 6 
(18); 2. Others, 18 (18). 


417, Cardboard in rolls or sheets, not made 
up or worked: (e) Other cardboard, not else- 
where specified or included: 1. Strong card- 
board exclusively intended for the manufac- 
ture of travel articles, 6 (6). 


418, Cardboard in rolls or sheets, made up: 
(e) Other cardboard, not elsewhere specified 
or included: 1. Strong cardboard exclusively 
intended for the manufacture of travel 
articles, 6 (6); 


Only cardboard proved to the satisfaction 
of the Customs to be for use in the manu- 
facture of travel articles is admitted under 
categories Nos, 417 and 418. 


4382, Bobbins and tubes of cardboard or 
paper, also if peenenanen, for spinning and 
weaving, 20 (12); 


702, Iron and steel wire: (a) Hot rolled, 
4 (1 or 4); (b) Cold rolled or drawn, 4 (1 or 


4); (c) Worked on the surface: 1. Zinc-coated 
oe lead-coated, 4 (1 or 4); 2. Tinned, 4 (1 or 
) 


* 1-percent rate was applicable to wire in- 
tended for certain industrial purposes sub- 
ject to conditions laid down by the Minister 
of Finance. 


(The effective date of item No. 702 is 
July. 1, 1953.) 
_ 723, Cables, cordage, and plaited bands, of 
iron or steel wire: (a) Inside cables for 
Baty transmissions, 6 (12); (b) Others, 
( 4 


727, Tacks, nails, cramps, and hooks, of 
iron, steel, or malleable cast iron: (e) Thumb 
tacks, 15 (8); (f) Belt attachments of all 
sorts, 12 (8); (g) Others, 8 (8). 

753, Manufactures of iron or steel wire, not 
elsewhere specified or included: (a) Fence 
wire, in rolls, 4 (15); (b) Others, 15 (15). 

757, Copper bars and wire: (a) Simply 
beaten, rolled, hot-drawn; or stretched, any 
profile: 1. Bars, 6 (4); 2. Machine wire, 4 
(2); 3. Wire, 6 (4). 

758, Copper sheets, slabs, and leaves with 
exception of thin" leaves, of square or rec- 
tangular shape: (a) Simply beaten, rolled, 
or hot-drawn, 6 (5). 

759, Thin leaves of copper, rolled or ham- 
mered: (b) Others, 8 (6). 

766, Nails, tacks, and rivets, screws, bolts, 
washers, nuts, ring bolts, threaded shanks 
and the like, of copper: (a) Thumb tacks, 
15 (8); (b) Others, 8 (8). 

769, Copper manufactures, not elsewhere 
specified or included: (b) Others: 1. Simply 
worked, 15 (10); 2. Gold-plated, silver-plated, 

lated with other precious metal, 15 (10); 
. Not specially mentioned, 15 (10). 
. 855, Taps, cocks, and valves, and all con- 
stituent parts and apparatus for regulating 
the passage of fluids: (a) Cutting and weld- 
ing blowpipes; air-pump valves, 6 (6). 

890, Automobiles: (a) Passenger cars, in- 
cluding sports cars: 1. Intended for public 
transportation (autocars, buses, trolley- 
buses), 24 (24); 2. Not specially mentioned, 
24 (24); (b) Trucks and delivery vans: 1. 
Electric trucks, 20 (20); 2. Not specially 
mentioned, 24 (24); (c) Others, including ar- 
mored cars and cars for special uses such 
as pulleys, fire engines, ladder wagons, 
street-cleaning cars,- snowplows, sprinkler 
trucks, crane trucks, and similar motor ve- 
hicles, also vehicles equipped as movie or 
sound trucks, 24 (24). 

909, Mountings for apestacion, eyeglasses, 
one similar articles; also parts thereof, 15 

952, Arms of war, other than pistols and 
revolvers: (d) Other arms of war, including 
tanks, also apparatus and implements for 
the launching of projectiles, free (free). 

959, Mother-of-pearl: (b) Manufactures of 
mother-of-pearl: 1. Crosses with Christ, 
hearts, and beads, finished or not, obviously 
aoa on the manufacture of rosaries, 

or 


The 20-percent rate was applicable to beads. 


962, Vegetable materials for carving (corozo 
nut, areca nut, etc.), not elsewhere specified 
or included: (b) Manufactures of these ma- 
terials: 1. Beads of spina Christi, obviously 
intended for the manufacture of rosaries, 6 
(20); 2. Others, 20 (20). 





Germany Expands OFEC 
Free-lmport List 


The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, in conformity with the Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation program for liberali- 
zation of intra-European trade, 
has added a number of items to 
its list of goods that may be im- 
ported freely from member coun- 
tries of that organization. 

Measured in terms of the 1949 
bizonal trade pattern, almost 85 
percent of West German imports 
from OEEC countries have been 
liberalized. The percentage for 
raw materials is 95.4; finished 
goods, 85.1; and agricultural prod- 
ucts, 72.5. 

The Federal Republic recently 
indicated its intention further to 
extend the program to cover 90 
percent of its private imports 
from OEEC countries. 











Brazil Sets Deadline for 
Closing Import Exchange 


A 5-day period for closing exchange 
to cover licenses granted by the Ex- 
port-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil for importations through the 
Brazilian free market has been fixed, by 
Superintendency of Money and Credit 
Instruction No. 52 of April 8, published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 10. 


The 5-day period is counted from the 
date on which the license is issued, and 
at its expiration the license will ‘auto- 
matically lapse if the exchange has not 
been closed by the importer. 

Issuance of licenses for imports has 
been temporarily suspended until June 
30 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Apr. 13, 
1953, p. 12). 





The Panamanian steamer Volcan is 
reported to have been sold for $650,000 
to the Trans-Oceanic Steamship Co.,, 
Ltd., of Karachi. 





Mexico Grants Subsidy for Textile Exports 


Mexico has granted a subsidy for the 
exportation of a number of textile and 
wearing apparel items equivalent to 20 
percent of their 15-percent ad valorem 
surcharge, effective from March 1 
through August 31. 

Included among the items are cotton 
yarns and thread; woven cloth, felt, 
knit goods, and manufactures of cot- 
ton, soft vegetable fibers, wool, silk, and 
artificial fibers; téxtile clothing and 
articles, rubberized, oiled, or waxed, the 
fibers of which are invisible from the 


outside; stuffed-cloth toys; labels print- 
ed with threads oa fabric or ribbon; 
leather gloves; leather garments with 
or without hair or plumage; rugs, car- 
pets, and manufactures of coconut fibers. 
The normal export duties on these 
items were removed earlier, and as 
they are entitled to an 80-percent re- 
duction of the 15-percent ad valorem 
surcharge the effect of the subsidy is to 
eliminate completely all export duties 
on the items during the prescribed pe- 
riod.—Dairio Oficial, Apr. 10, 1953. 
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Yugoslavia Limits Use 


New regulations on retention of for- 
eign exchange earnings by enterprises 
registered in Yugoslavia to carry on ex- 
port-import business were announced by 
the Yugoslav Federal Chamber of 
Commerce on March 30. 

Direct producers will continue to re- 
tain 20 percent of their foreign ex- 
change earnings, whereas commercial 
houses will be restricted to 5 percent 
and required to transfer the remaining 
95 percent to the National Bank. The 
National Bank will use 80 percent of 
these funds for the importation of es- 
sential items, and 15 percent will be 
sold through the free bourse. 

Registered firms earned 10 billion 
dinars of retainable foreign exchange 
in the first 6. months of operations, of- 
ficial statistics released for the first 
time in connection with the new regu- 
lations indicate. They were first al- 
lowed to retain 45 percent when the 
free bourse opened on July 1, 1952, but 
this amount was reduced to 20 percent 
on October 1. 


Rates on the free market rose from 
111 percent of the official rate, 300 
dinars to the dollar, in July to 587 per- 
eent in January 1953. 


Spare parts, accessories, various basic 
raw materials, and some consumer 
goods were bought with funds from the 
free bourse, the statement also reveals. 

The effect of the new regulations will 





Pakistan Bank Removes 
Import Credit Control 


Minimum marginal deposits on let- 
ters of credit for imports into Pakistan 
are no longer compulsory, by a notice 
issued by the Exchange Control De- 
partment of the State Bank of Pakis- 
tan on March 2, as follows: 

Authorized dealers are advised that the 
orders issued under circular Nos. F.E.31/P.I. 
27 and F.E.34/P.1. 29 of 1952 are hereby with- 


drawn. Consequently, for imports into Pakis- 
tan the — of letters of credit and the 


deposit of minimum margins are no longer 
compulsory. 

Where, however, letters of credit are 
opened, the deposit of margins will be a 


matter for negotiation between the banks 
and their constituents. 

The Banking Control Department of 
the State Bank on March 3, issued the 
following directive: 

All restrictions on advances by banks, im- 
d by our Circular letter No. BCD.19/97- 
dated the ist July 1952 and apy ge! 

amended by our Circular letter No. BC 
(2) .31/97-52, dated the 27th November, 1952, 
are cancelled with immediate effect. 

A reduction in the deposit required 
On letters of credit from 50 percent to 
25 percent of the value of goods to be 
imported under specific licenses was 
announced by the Bank on November 
27, 1952 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Jan. 12, 1953, p. 8). The system of open 
general licenses had been abolished 
early in November, 
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of Foreign Exchange 


be to discourage speculation by com- 
mercial exporting firms which have 
been able, because of favorable free- 
market exchange rates, to pay high 
prices for export goods, with a conse- 
quent unfavorable effect on the general 
level of domestic prices. 


More drastic regulations have been 
proposed, the most vigorous of which 
would require exporting firms to de- 
liver all foreign exchange to the Na- 
tional Bank and to be _ reimbursed 
through coefficients for the difference 
between selling and buying prices of 
the goods exported.— Leg., Belgrade. 





German Customs Treatment 


Of Cotton Linters Clarified 


A decision regarding customs treat- 
ment of cotton linters in the Federal 
Republic of Germany, as announced by 
the Federal Ministry of Finance in a 
release dated March 13, provides that 
linters may be classified under tariff 
item No. 5502 and enter Western Ger- 
many duty free provided they have 
the character of cotton waste. 


Linters may be so classified even 
though they may have been pressed into 
sheets »or slabs provided they retain the 
characteristic friable structure. How- 
ever, if before shipment from the for- 
eign supplier the linters have been pro- 
cessed,’ dried, and formed into slabs or 
sheets so that the individual cotton 
fibers are no longer recognizable the 
commodity is classified under tariff No. 
4701 or 4801 as raw material for the 
paper industry and thus is subject to 
varying duty rates, 





Denmark Eases Its Customs 
Levies on Travelers’ Items 


A traveler entering Denmark is now 
permitted duty- and tax-free entry of 
articles of noncommercial character 
up to a value of 350 crowns (about 
US$50) brought into the country for 
gift purposes or the like in addition to 


personal baggage and traveling requi- 
sites, 


Persons arriving from countries other 
than Finland, Norway, or Sweden must 
have remained outside Denmark for at 
least 3 days to benefit from this exemp- 
tion, / 


The new regulations went into effect 
on April 1. 


For travelers having domftile outside 


of Europe the exemption of 400 ciga- 


rettes, or 500 grams of other tobacco 
products, and 2 bottles of wine or spir- 
itous beverages brought in for their own 
use, as well as 3,000 crowns worth of 
noncommercial articles brought in by 
them and intended for reexport, remains 
in effect. 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Britain Eases Controls 
On Steel Export 


The United Kingdom has agreed to 
permit the exportation of finished steel 
not claimed by bilateral or Common- 
wealth countries to other foreign mar- 
kets. It has not, however, relaxed its 
restrictions on total exports of steel for 
the year. 


With the general improvement in 
steel production and supply the British 
steel industry has been attempting to 
obtain Government relaxation of con- 
trols on exports of finished steel. 


In 1952 exports of finished steel were 
permissible only to countries to which 
the United Kingdom was committed by 
trade agreements or to Commonwealth 
countries except as the Board of Trade 
authorized shipment of special kinds of 
steel to other destinations during the 
year. 

Furthermore, the Board of Trade took 
the position that tonnage of steel fixed 
in a bilateral agreement represented 
the maximum that could be exported to 
the contracting country. The result was 
that the steel industry was prevented 
from selling in other markets the steel 
that became available after Common- 


wealth countries restricted imports in 
1952. 


The British Iron and Steel Federation 
has become increasingly concerned 
about Government policy on exports of 
finished steel because of the growing 


competition for steel markets.—Emb., 
London, 





Benelux Liberalizes Trade 
In Its Assembled Cars 


Intra-Benelux trade in passenger cars 
of Eurepean make, Benelux tariff No. 
890a, assembled in the Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union or in the Neth- 
erlands has been liberalized effective 
January 1, 1953, according to a Belgian 


Foreign Trade Office publication of 
March 6. 


This means that henceforth’ import 
of such cars from one Benelux country 
to another will no longer require im- 
port licenses. 

The new trade liberalization does not, 
however, apply to American-make pas- 


.senger cars assembled in the Benelux 


area, trucks of any type, or used cars 
of any make. 2 

Assembled American-type vehicles 
are excluded even though they have 
been assembled in Belgium—where 
hitherto all assembling has been done— 
incorporate a certain minimum of Bel- 
gian parts and labor, and are usually 
considered as Belgian products.—Emb., 
Brussels. 


” 


World Trade Week, May 17-23. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


France Reestablishes 


Duties on Many Items 


French import duties have been re- 
stored on products of several categories. 

Included among those on which duties 
were reestablished, by an order of 
March 6 published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of March 7, are many metals in 
various stages of manufacture, certain 
industrial chemicals, rayon and other 
synthetic yarns, and rubber boots. 


The rate of duty on rubber boots in 
the minimum tariff, which applies to the 
United States and other countries ac- 
cording reciprocal advantages to France 
is fixed temporarily at 15 percent in- 
stead of at the rate of 25 percent listed 
in the French tariff. 


Products on which duties are reestab- 
lished, by orders of March 30 and 31 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
April 1, include certain fats and oils, 
certain industrial ehemicals, acetate 
plastics, rough-worked cast-iron tubing, 
commercial river craft, sausages, meat 
and fish flours, and tomatoes. 


The duties on sausages and meat and 
fish flours are temporarily fixed, in the 
minimum tariff at rates of 20 and 10 
percent al valorem, respectively, al- 
though the listed rates continue to be 
40 and 15 percent, respectively —Emb., 
Paris. 

Information on products affected by 
the new orders may be obtained from 
the European Divison, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Germany Moves To 


Aid Transit Trade 


New procedures by which German 
firms may purchase goods in one coun- 
try for resale in a third country have 
been announced by the Ministry of Eco- 
nomics. 

Individual licenses may now be is- 
sued by the Land Central Banks to 
permit German traders to engage in 
such operations. 

Blanket licenses authorizing individ- 
ual firms to engage in a series of 
transactions over an indefinite period 
of time may also be issued. Under 
such a license a firm may transfer a let- 
ter of credit opened by a foreign pur- 
chaser in its behalf to the foreign sup- 


plier of the merchandise involved in the 


transaction. 


For transactions with European Pay- 
ments Union countries the multiple li- 
cense authorizes German firms to buy 
goods in one EPU country for resale in 
another EPU country or for resale 
against convertible currencies. No pro- 
vision is made for resale against incon- 
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vertible currencies of goods purchased 
with convertible currencies. 


' Multiple’ licenses cover transactions 
involving goods to a value of 100,000 
deutschemarks (about US$23,800). 
Transactions involving higher values, 
restricted materials, or resales to So- 
viet bloc countries are subject to indi- 
vidual license. 


Details of these procedures are given 
in Ministry of Economics Foreign Trade 
Circular No. 127/52 dated December 6, 
1952.—HICOG. 


BOLIVIA 
New Surtax on Most Imports 


Most Bolivian imports are now sub- 
ject to a new surtax of 40 percent of 
total customs duties and taxes, by de- 
cree No. 03297 of January 16, published 
in the February issue of Boletin Com- 
ercial y Minero. 

The new surtax was necessitated by 
the continuing decline in value of the 
national currency. 


A long list of articles excepted from 
this surcharge includes live animals, 
bees, and silk worms; many food prod- 
ucts; some building materials, fibers, 
dyes, medicinals, chemicals, leather and 
textile manufactures, and stationery. 


{Earlier announcements on currency 
depreciation surcharges appeared in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 30, 
1949, p. 16, and June 20, 1949, p. 18.] 


BRAZIL 
Duty Raised on Vinyl Resins 


Manufactured articles of vinyl resins 
have been made subject to a Brazilian 
import duty of 100 percent ad valorem, 
by law No. 1827 effective April 27. 


The new rate, designed to foster the 
domestic plastics industry, will remain 
in force for a period of 5 years, after 
which it will be reduced to 50 percent 
ad valorem. 


In addition these products are sub- 
ject to a surtax of 10 percent of the 
duty and an additional import tax of 2 
percent of the c.i.f. value. y 

The following products, previously 
classified under item No. 1884 of the 
Brazilian customs tariff and dutiable 
at varying specific rates, are now sub- 
ject to the ad valorem rate: Vinyl resin 
sheets, parts, bits, or pieces; paper, 





’ cardboard, or textiles coated with vinyl 


resins; articles manufactured from vinyl 
resin sheets; and cords, tubes, and 
shapes, 


Food Imports Exempt From Tax 


Foodstuffs of prime necessity im- 
ported by the Brazilian Federal Supply 
and Price Commission through the of- 
ficial exchange market are now exempt 
from the exchange tax, by Brazilian 


Executive Decree No. 32,546 of April 7 
published in the Diario Oficial of 
April 10. 

The exchange tax, which is levied on 
certain exchange transactions including 
payment for imports, was created by 
law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, and 
raised from 5 percent to 8 percent by 
law No. 1383 of June 13, 1951 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, July 9, 1951, p. 10). 

Under the new Brazilian exchange 
legislation (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Jan. 5, 1953, p. 14, and Feb. 23, 1953, 
p. 7), the exchange tax, if applicable, is 
not levied on exchange transactions in 
the free market.—Emb., Rio de Janeiro, 


CANADA 





New Values Set on Cut Flowers 


Imports of cut flowers into Canada 
from the United States in the period 
May 1-June 30, 1953, will be valued in 
accordance with the following schedule 
established by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. 





0 RR a et a $ 7.96 per 100 
SR La a ae ae 4.36 a doz. 
ompons . 1.46 a bunch 

(12 oz.) 
nn ET MED e = ee 

Snapdragons . 1.06 a doz. 

eat SRE 8 1.35 a doz. 

Gardenias 3.18 a doz. 

PETITE. crtnincintiiinnriaetreettnipmnivicipaies -62 a doz. 

Tulips ........... -90 a doz. 

Re eS Pe ree. ea rae -81 a doz. 

I I 18.94 per 100 


Roses No. 2, Roses No. 1. 

Stems 12 inches long or 

ag Be AT eee 6.82 per 100 
Roses, Extra; Roses, Fancy. 

Stems over 12 inches and 

under 21 inches in length... 12.04 per 100 
Roses, Special. Stems 21 inches 

and over in length.................... 17.47 per 100 

Cut flowers of all kinds are of a class 
or kind produced in Canada, and im- 
ports during the period indicated at 
values lower than those listed are likely 
to be held subject to dumping duty. 


To facilitate entry at Customs ex- 
porters should invoice and pack roses 
in accordance with the grades and stem 
lengths indicated. 

Wholesalers are entitied to a 15-per- 
cent discount from the values here list- 
ed. A wholesaler is defined as one who 
sells at least 50 percent of his flowers 
to independent retail florists. 

Values for imports on and after July 
1, 1953, will be announced before that 
date. 

(Values for cut-flower imports in the 
preceding 4 months were announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan, 12, 
1953, p. 5.) 


COLOMBIA 
Power Equipment Duty Free 


Machinery and other equipment for 
electric power production are now per- 
mitted entry into Colombia free of im- 
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port duties, by decree-law No. 860 of 
March 26. 


The items affected and their Colom- 
bian tariff numbers are as follows: 


$22, Steam engines without boilers: 
a. Piston type. 
b. Steam turbines. 
633, Explosion and internal combustion en- 
nes: 
-2. Others. 


824, Hydraulic motive power machines: 
a. Hydraulic turbines. 
b. Others. 
831, Centrifugal machines not described or 
included elsewhere. _ 
$59, Generating machines, electric motors 
end converters; transformers; reaction 
coils: 
a. Dynamos, motors, and rotary converters. 
b. Transformers and static converters: 
1. Transformers. 
2. Static converters. 
872, Apparatus for measuring and registering 


electric power; electricity meters: 
a. Apparatus for measuring and registry. 
b. Electricity consumption meters. 


$73, Electrically insulated cables and wires: 


a. With covering of lead and of other 
metals. 


b. Others: 
1. Insulated with rubber or similar ma- 
terials 


2. nee with natural or artificial 
silk. 


8. Insulated with varnish (enameled 
wires). 
4. Insulated with other materials. 
The new decree is supplementary to 
decree No. 653 of March 12, 1953, which 


stated that generating machinery, 


‘heavy equipment, and other materials 


for use of privately owned electric pow- 
ers furnishing electric energy to the 
public exclusively and permanently will 
be permitted duty-free entry (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Apr. 27, 1953, p. 32). 
The earlier decree did not, however, cite 
the specific tariff items to be exempted. 


EGYPT 


Signs New Agreements 


Egypt has recently signed new trade 
and payments agreements with Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Austria. These 
countries are now, therefore, part of 
the Egyptian “payments agreement” 
area for purposes of Egyptian import 
control. Permits will be granted freely 
for any goods whatsoever from the pay- 
Ments agreement area. 


The signing of the new agreements 


-removes Belgium, the Netherlands, and 


Austria from the list of countries to 
Which the Egyptian “export pound” 
procedure applies- (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Apr. 6, 1953, p. 5., and Apr. 27, 
1953, p. 9). ; 


Belgium’s share of Egyptian exports 
in the postwar périod has never ex- 
ceeded 1 percent of their total annual 
Value. Its share of the Egyptian im- 
port market has been 2 to 5 percent of 
the total value of imports. The Egyp- 
tian trade balance with Belgium in 1952 
Was adverse to the extent of E£5,200,000. 

The Netherlands has not been a 
Major market for Egyptian cotton in 
the postwar period. Its share of Egypt’s 
exports, by value, has varied from 1 to 
3.7 percent. The Netherlands’ share of 

Egyptian import market has been 
rising steadily since 1946 and is now 
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German Forward Buying 
Privileges Extended 


General regulations permitting 
West German importers and pri- 
mary processors to engage in for- 
ward transactions have been ex- 
tended to allow forward pur- 
chases of lead and rubber on the 
London Futures Exchange and of 
tin on the London Metal Exchange. 

Transactions in tin and rubber 
have been put under supervision of 
the Land Central Bank of Ham- 
burg and those in lead under the 
Land Central Bank of’ Hessen. 

The general regulations on for- 
ward transactions (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 6, 1952, p. 8) 
were embodied in Foreign Trade 
Circular No. 96/52.—HICOG. 











about 6 percent of the total value of 
imports. Egypt’s adverse trade balance 
with the Netherlands amounted to 
E£4,000,000 in 1951, and rose to 
E£8,100,000 during the first 9 months 
of 1952, 

Austria’s share in Egypt’s exports in 
the postwar period has never exceeded 
1 percent of their total annual value. 
Similarly, Austria’s portion of Egyptian 
imports has been about 1 percent of the 
total annual value of imports. In 1952 
Egypt’s adverse trade balance with Aus- 
tria amounted to E£900,000. 


FR. EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
Cigarette Duty, Tax Revised 


The French Equatorial African im- 
port duty and consumption tax on cig- 
arettes has been revised, by a decree of 
January 27. 

New duty rates are as follows, a net 
kilogram: Cigarettes having a value of 
more than 700 Colonial French African 
francs, 150 percent ad valorem; ciga- 
rettes with a value of less than 700 
CFA francs, 110 percent ad valorem 
with a minimum levy of not less than 
500 CFA francs, Fgrmerly all cigarettes 
were dutiable at 150 percent ad valorem. 

The rate of the consumption tax on 
cigarettes, formerly 320 CFA francs a 
net kilogram, is increased to 350 CFA 
francs (1 CFA franc=US$0.0057).— 
Journal Officiel of French Equatorial 
Africa, Feb. 15, 1953. 


ITALY ° 
More Items Under Export Control 


The following medicinals have been 
added to the Italian list of items re- 
quiring export licenses, according to a 
Ministry of Foreign Trade circular is- 
sued on February 12: 

All medicinals with an antibiotic base, 
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of foreign origin, presented in original 
wrappings; all medicinals with a ter- 
ramycin or aureomycin base; all medic- 
inals having an opium or cocaine base. 


Phonograph Record Quota Fixed 


Italy’s 1953 quota for import of 
phonograph records from dollar sources 
has been fixed at $170,000, by an in- 
struction issued by the Italian Ministry 
of Foreign Trade on March 6. 


Duty Reductions Rescinded 


The temporary 10-percent reduction 
in Italian import duties on certain lead, 
zinc, and tin products was rescinded on 
February 10 but continued on most 
other items, by a decree of February 9. 

This order reduces the number of 
articles originally granted reductions 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly; Mar. 30, 
1953, p. 9).—Emb., Rome. 


MEXICO 


- Duty Revisions Corrected 


Two revisions in the Mexican import 
tariff as announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, April 27, page 12, have 
now been corrected as follows, accord- 
ing to the Diario Oficial of April 15, 
1953: 

3.51.19. Girders and beams of copper 
and copper alloys. The new ad valo- 
rem duty should be 25 percent instead 
of 20 percent. (This change became ef- 
fective April 3.) 

7.56.92. Articles of paper or card- 
board, not specified, without printing, 
engraving, embossing, or lithographing. 
The new ad valorem duty should be 50 
percent instead of 80 percent. (Effec- 
tive date, April 5.) 


SYRIA 
Ratifies Agreement With Jordan 


The trade agreement recently con- 
cluded between Syria and the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of the Jordan was rati- 
fied by the Syrian Council of Ministers 
on March 29 and will go into effect as 
soon as instruments of ratification are 
exchanged. 


This agreement supersedes the old 
customs agreement of 1923 and removes 
many of the former restrictions on 
trade between the two countries. 


The new agreement provides for free 
exchange of all agricultural products 
with a few minor exceptions and a 
large number of industrial items. Other 
industrial products are subject to re- 
duced customs duties. Most of the 
goods covered are of Syrian origin. 


Unrestricted transit shipment of 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Netherlands Leather Exhibitions 
Promote Trade; Four Shows in '53 


The International Leather Trade Show is being held for the second 
time June 29-July 3, 1953, under the auspices of the Royal Netherlands 
Industries Fair at Utrecht and the Foundation “Interleder,” composed 
of representatives from the various leather trade and industry organi- 


zations. 
This show, one of four in the same 
field scheduled in 1953, is a commercial 


fair, open to any interested domestic and 
foreign manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
importers in the footwear, leather, 
leather goods, and related branches. 
Exhibition of raw and auxiliary ma- 
terials, semimanufactures, finished prod- 
ucts, machinery, shoe and leather goods 
findings, and tools is permitted. 

The show will occupy the entire 
* ground floor of the permanent main 
exposition btilding of the Royal Nether- 
Jands Industries Fair and the adjoining 
Beatrix and Irene Halls and Vredenburg 
pavilion, a total of approximately 63,000 
to 90,000 square feet. It is expected 
that 250 to 300 firms will exhibit hides, 
leather, footwear, leather waste, leather- 
ware, trunks, suitcases, findings, leather- 
working machinery, tanning materials, 
chemical products, rubber, rubber prod- 
ucts, and sundry articles. 


The First International Leather Trade 
Show held in 1952 was attended by 
about 12,000 persons, practically all of 
whom were business representatives. 
Among these were about 1,000 foreign 
visitors who were admitted free of 
charge. ‘ 

Exhibitors numbered 226 representing 
456 firms, 202 of them foreign firms, 
led by West Germany represented by 
107; Great Britain, 24; Belgium, 19; 
Italy, 10; France and the United States, 
7 each; other countries represented 
were Denmark, East Germany, Finland, 
Ireland, Luxembourg, Austria, Spain, 
Czechosolovakia, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. 


The management reported that about 
60 percent of the exhibitors received 
foreign orders placed by buyers from 
22 countries. Belgium ranked first 
among European buyers, followed by 
West Germany, Norway, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Luxembourg, and England. 

Further information concerning this 
trade show may be had from the Secre- 
tariat, Koninklijke, Nederlandsche, 
Jaarbeurs, Internationale Beurs boor 
Leder, Schoenen, Leaderwaren en Aan- 
verwante Branches, Utrecht, Nether- 
lands; Mr. W. Kaars-Sypesteyn, 422 
Natchez Street, New Orleans, La; Mr. 
D. Koetser, 203 Board of Trade Build- 
ing, 445 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.; or from the Commercial Coun- 
selor, Netherlands Embassy, 1470 Euclid 
Street NW., Washington, D. C, 
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Aammberdarn Schedules 
Leather Goods Fair 


The Netherlands Leather Goods Fair 
will be held for the fifth time in Amster- 
dam in the R.A.I. exhibition building 
August 17-21, 1953, under the auspices 
of the “Cooperatieve Vereniging Koffer 
en Lederwarenbelangen,” U. A. Diepen- 
brockstraat, Amsterdam, a cooperative 
society which aims to promote the in- 
terests of the Netherlands leatherware 
industry. 

Participation is open to foreign manu- 
facturers of leather goods in_ the 


broadest sense. Exhibits will include 
ladies’ handbags and plastic products. 


The Fourth Netherlands Leather 
Goods Fair was held January 20-23, 
1953, for the first time at Utrecht in 
the Vredenburg building of the Royal 
Netherlands Industries Fair. The first 
three fairs were held in Amsterdam. 


Products were displayed by’ 90 Neth- 
erlands leatherware manufacturers and 
10 importers and agents of leather goods 
over an area of 2,800 square meters. 
More than 1,300 persons visited the fair 
of whom 175 were from Belgium and 60 
from other foreign countries. 


Ladies’ handbags, made mostly of 
plastics, were said to constitute the 
principal item displayed. Glossy plastic 
was less dominant than in previous 
fairs. The Netherlands luggage industry 
was well represented. Various firms dis- 
played ornaments and accessories for 
the leatherware industry. One firm 
demonstrated high frequency welding 
machines of West German manufacture 
for welding plastics. 


The fair committee estimated that 
the total turnover at the fair amounted 
to approximately 3,000,000 guilders 
(1 guilder= about US$0.263) and most 
orders placed were for domestic account 
although Belgian firms also made con- 
siderable purchases. Most interest was 
shown in the more expensive lines. 


Further information concerning this 
event may be had from Mr. H. Water- 
man, Secretary, “Cooperatieve Verenig- 
ing Koffer en Lederwarenbelangen” 
U. A. Diepenbrockstraat, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, or from the Commercial 
Counselor, Netherlands Embassy, 1740 
Euclid Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


New York To Hold First 
Basic Materials Show 


The First Exposition of Basic Ma- 
terials for Industry is scheduled for 
New York, June 15-19, 1953, in con- 
junction with the First Basic Materials 
Conference, under the management of 
Clapp and Polkiak, Inc., founders of this 
event. 


Admission is restricted to top manage- 
ment executives, project engineers, 
product designers, materials engineers, 
production experts, research men, and 
sales and marketing executives. 


Among the basic materials that will 
be on exhibit are metals, plastics, rub- 
ber, other nonmetallics, cast forms, 
press-formed parts, forged forms, mold- 
ed nonmetallics, screw machine parts, 
weldments, finishes, fasteners, and lam- 
inations. 

One of the principal functions of the 
conference will be to determine how 
selection of materials can be coordinated 
with other industrial functions, such 
as design, production, and sales. An 
effort will be made not only to outline 
the nature of existing materials, but 
also to study materials now being devel- 
oped and those of the future. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from Clapp and 
Poliak, Inc., Exposition Management, 
341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
. ae 2 





Netherlands Plans Footwear, 
Leather, and Fashion Fair 


The Foundation Stichting Interna- 
tionale Tentoonstelling Schoenen-Led- 
er-Mode (SLEM) is the organizer of 
the International Exhibition of Foot- 
wear, Leather, and Fashion, to be held 
at Waalwijk, Netherlands, August 21-31, 
1953, in connection with the city’s 650th 
anniversary. 

The fair committee expects about 250 
domestic and foreign exhibitors, for 
whom approximately 5,000 square met- 
ers (1 square meter =10.763 square feet) 
of exhibit space has been prepared. Par- 
ticipation is open to Netherlands manu- 
facturers, importers and exporters of 
leather, footwear, and allied products, 
to various government agencies and 
trade, schools, and also to foreign firms. 

Exhibits will include leather, foot- 
wear, leatherware, findings, tanning ma- 
terials, chemicals, machinery, and allied 
products. The machine hall will ac- 
commodate a modern shoe factory in 
full operation and a footwear museum. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from Bureau SLEM, 
Hotel de Ville, Waalwijk, Netherlands, 
or from the Commercial Counselor at 
the Netherlands Embassy, 1740 Euclid 
Street NW., Washington, D. G 
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Mar. 14-May 14... 


Apr. 23-May 10'.. 


Apr. 25-May 10.... 


Schedule of Fairs and Exhibitions — 1953 


Netherlands............. International Flower Show ‘Flora 
1953,"" Heemstede. 
Italy International Exhibition of Tex- 





tiles and Fashion, Turin- 
Bel gZium........0000--Lnternational Trade Fair, Liege. 


Apr. 25-May 10....Belgium..................International Industries Fair, 
Brussels. 

Apr. 25-May 14....Ttaly.........csssrsrsssssseess International Handicraft Exhibi- 
tion, Florence. 

Apr. 26-May 5......GeErMany...ccsecesseeres Heavy Industries Fair (Interna- 
tional), Hannover. 

Apr. 27-May §8...... England........... corm British Industries Fair, London & 


Apr. 30-May 10.... 


Birmingham. 
AUNT een oreational Trade Fair (Spring), 
raz. 





Apr. 30-Oct. 11.....Germany. ...cccsceseree International Horticultural Exhi- 
bition, Hamburg. 

| SER. Ueto rc International Samples Fair, Va- 
lencia. . 

May 8-17......00.00+.: GETMADNY....csesssecseesees- International Poster Exhibition, 
Karlsruhe. 

May 8-17'..........0... Germany..............lnternational Bodensee- Messe, 
Friedrechschafen. 

NII ccosichesnss MEMS oi siacescaslebdesetemeees International Trade Fair, Bologna, 

May 9-17'........0+.... YUgOSIAVia.........000004: Spring Fair, Zagreb. 

Se ee ee International Trade Fair, Paris. 

May 11-14"............. England.........sscssseses nar ~ ~~igtala Wear Trade Fair, Lon- 

on. 

BAY 11-1B.....0.002.... United States.......... National Restaurant Exposition, 
Chicago. 

May 11-16. England —_— Industries Exhibition, Lon- 

on. 

SE BEG. -ccececssoses AMEN OM. conccossessnengooesees Eastern Canada Better Home 
Builders’ Show, Montreal. 

May 14-23............... United States.......... International Petroleum Exposi- 
tion, Tulsa. 

May 15-23...............Netherlands............. Spring Fashion Week, Amsterdam, 

May 16-26.............. SWEGeM..............s0s000s Swedish Industries Fair, Goteborg. 

May 18-22............... United States..........Materials Handling Exposition, 
Philadelphia. 

May 22-June 7..... Belgium. .......cccccesee- Industrial and Commercial Fair, 
Antwerp. 

May 23-June 10...Spain...................0... International Agricultural and 


May 25-28.......+00+ 


Animal Husbandry Fair, Madrid. 
United States.......... Annual Office Machinery & Equip- 
ment Exposition, Boston, Mass. 








May 25-June 10... 1taly............ccscsresssrsers International Sample Fair, Palermo, 
May 29-June 29... TUrkey....cscssrseseeesers Istanbul Exposition, Istanbul. 
May 30-June 7..... AUStTIA........0ccserserrees International Trade Fair, Inns- 
bruck. 
May 30-June 14... French Morocco..... a Trade Fair, Casa- 
anca. 
May 31-June 7.....GerMany.....ccesereerres Western German Agricultural 
Fair, Cologne. 
Tune 1-12.............. RGU sci cinta Canadian International Trade 
, Fair, Toronto. 
June 1-20............. BOAR. cntricemnccrsccciniots International Trade Fair, Bar- 
celona. 
June 1-Aug. 31.....S. Rhodesia........00++, Central African Rhodes Centenary 
Exhibition, Bulawayo. 
Tune 6-21.............-. Poa International Trade Fair, Padua, 
June 7-22 France. International Trade Fair, Bor- 
. deaux. 
TUNE 8-18.......00000+- Enrngland..........0s00+- — Plastics Exhibition, Lon- 
on. 
Tue 9-11.....0100000+. United States.......... Second International Aviation 
Trade Show, New York, N. Y. 
June 10-25............. England..................Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, 
Jane 15-19.............. United States.......... First Exposition of Basic Mate- 
rials for Industry, New York. 
Tune 16-26.............. Bingen]. ...cccocccsscseies Fortieth National Business Effi- 
ciency Exhibition, London. 
June 18-29 France Chemical & Laboratory Equipment 
and Industrial Control Apparatus 
4 Exhibition, Paris. 
June 19-30............. Netherlands............Internationai Dairy Equipment 
Fair, Utrecht. 
Tune 20-Oct. 11....Germany.......scscvereee International Exposition of Com- 
munications (Transportation), 
Munich, 
TURE 21-271.......... FP TANCE....corsrvccrseeeesess- I ndustrial Ghemistry Exhibit, 
aris. 
Tune 22-25"......... Belgium..................International Food Congress and 
Exhibit, Ostend. 
Tune 22-27............. United States.......... Exhibit Convention of the Railway 


Supply Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City. 


June 24-28.............United States.......... San Francisco World Trade Fair, 


Tune 25-July 12... 


a 


n Francisco. 
Free Territory 3 
of Trieste.............. International Sample Fair, Trieste, 





See footnotes at end of table on page 14. 
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June 26-July 5.....France 


June 27-Oct. 31....Italy 


June 29-July 3..... 





International Aeronautical Exposi- 
tion, Paris. 





International Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Rome. 


Netherlands.............International Footwear & Leather 
Show, Utrecht. 


June 30-July 5+....United States.......... International Photographic Expo- 


sition, San Francisco. 


June 30-July 11...England..................Second British Instrument Indus- 


tries Exhibition, London. 








July 11-26.............. LuxeMDOUTG....cce0e0- eerentionss Trade Fair, Luxem- 
ourg. 
July 31-Aug. 9..... AUStIIA.....ceccseon eonecens moet and Industries Fair, Dorn- 
irn. 
July 31-Sept. 38....._Indonesia.....,......0... Indonesian National Exhibition, 
jakarta. 
Aug.-Sept.*........... Union of S. Africa. Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria. 
Aug. 6-16 Austria The Carinthia Fair, Klagenfurt. 
Aug. 17-21"............ Netherlands Leather Goods Fair, Amsterdam. 
Aug. 17-25........... Australia. National Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Exhibition, Brisbane. 
Aug. 20-Sept. 20.. TUrkey.....ccscssessereee International Trade Fair, Izmir. 
AUg. 22-25.....c0.00000- GEPMANY..cersssererseeeeee! German Watch and Jewelry S 
cialty Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Aug. 22-Sept. 6....Sweden............0.0.0100108.5t. Erik's Fair (International), 
Stockholm. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 6....French Equa- 
ug. 31-Gep torial Africa.......Trade Fair, Brazzaville. 


Aug. 


29-Sept. 6....Switzerland............Swiss Radio and Television Ex- 


hibition, Zurich. 

















Aug. 29-Sept. 6.... Germany....ccressrees German Radio and Television Ex- 
hibition, Dusseldorf. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 9....East Germany.........Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig. 

Sept. 1-10............0+ Netherlands............. oe Industries Fair, 

recht. 

Sept. 1-12...........+ England..........0.8.l wentieth Radio and Television 

. Exhibition, London. 

Sept. 2-3'..........00+0: Germany. ....c.seccesceoeee Textile Fair, Hannover. 

Sept. 3-17......cccse England.........+. «week he Engineering, Marine & Weld- 
ing Exhibition and the Chemical 
— Exhibition, Olympia, Lon- 

on. 

Sept. 4-13............... Belgium. ...cccceccccesesees Third International European Ex- 
— of Machine Tools, Brus- 
sels. 

Sept. 5-104..........000 GerMADY..ncescsescseeerees International Leathergoods Fair, 
Offenbach. 

Sept. 5-20 France International Trade Fair, Stras- 
bourg. 

Sept. 5-2B......ccre- SRE I ee. International Levant Fair, Bari. 

Sept. 6-10.........100.-GETMANY .cecsesseesesserees: oy > Semecen Trade Fair, Frank- 
urt. 

Sept. esnaentnsin ROME snitiqnerisabengsic International Trade Fair, Vienna. 

Sept. International Trade Fair, Celogne. 

Sept. International Trade Fair, Salonika, 

Sept. Swedish Industries Fair (Inter- 
national), Goteborg. 

Sept. LS BG scenes A tO y’.creveeenssinnimesinie International Preserved Foods and 
Packaging Exhibition, Parma. 

Sept. National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, 

Sept. weLnternational Trade Fair, Ghent. 

Sept. 12-27............. Yugoslavia.......svse International Trade Fair, Zagreb. . 

Sept. 12-28............. France ba Trade Fair, Mar- 
seille. 

Sept. 19-28 Belgium International Food & Housekeep- 
ing Exhibition, Charleroi. 

Sept. 20-30.........4. Ttaly......cccc.c.sc0e0e. National Dairy Fair, Lodi. 

Sept. 21-25........000+ United States.......... National Instrument Conference & 

_. Exhibit, Chicago, Ill : 

Sept. 22-Oct. 14*. Israel.........-sssseeee) Conquest of the Desert’? Exhibi- 
tion, Jerusalem. 

Sept. 24-29........... GerMany......00.Frankfurt Book Fair, Frankfurt- 

. am-Main. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 1'...Germany...............berlin Industry Fair, Berlin. 


« 26-Oct. 4......AUSTTIA..2...cccccsscecsesees en Trade Fair (Fall), 
raz. 





Sept. 26-Oct. 11...France eet Nautical Exhibition, 
aris. 
> BB~ OCCT 5. BRAY: ccacscsceserscseserseness International Cotton and Rayon 
~ d Exhibition, Busto Arsizio. # 
Sept. 26-Oct. 11'.. Germany............ ... Berlin Industry Fair, Berlin. 
Sept. 26-Oct. 12...France International Trade Fair & Ex- 





hibition, Metz. 





Sept. 30-Oct. 11....Italy. resnen Technical Exhibition, 
‘urin. 
Oct, F5EE ieutniivin’ FYane.....c::eeeeednternational Automobile, Cycle & 
. ' Sports Exhibition, Paris. 
Oct. PER eit Switzerland..............International Trade Fair, Lugano. 
Oct. 5-8 Canada Eastern Canada All 





Electrical 
Show, Montreal. 


Oct. 5-9... cccccvseerereees ENG1ANA,....c0eeeree hoe and Leather Fair, London, 











FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Aircraft To Be Shown 


At Paris Exhibition 


The Twentieth International Aero- 
nautical Exhibition will be held at Paris- 
Le Bourget June 26-July 5, 1953. This 
biennial event under the patronage of 
the French Government and organized 
by the Union Syndicale des Industries 
Aeronautiques was first held in 1909. 


A specially constructed exhibition 
building at Le Bourget Air Field will 
house displays of airframes, engines, ac- 
cessories, and medium and heavy air- 
craft will be on display outside the 
building. A feature of the show will be 
flying displays. 

Among the 220 exhibitors in 1951 
were 5 American firms. Paid attendance 
amounted to over 200,000 persons. 


Additional information concerning 
this event may be had from the Presi- 
dent, Union Syndicale des Industries 
Aeronautiques, 6 rue Galilee, Paris 8, 
France, or from the Commercial Coun- 
selor, French Embassy, 2535 Belmont 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 





Indonesian Trade Fair To Be 
Held at Djakarta in Summer 


The 1953 Indonesian Trade Fair is 
scheduled July 31-September 3 at Dja- 
karta under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Fair Foundation, which consists 
of leading trade organizations as well 
as official representatives. 


Primarily, Indonesian products will 
be featured by regions of origin and 
production, with foreign goods limited 
to those of special value to the country’s 
economic reconstruction. About 85,000 
square meters (1 square meter—10.76 
square feet) of land has been granted 
by the. Government for the exhibition. 

This fair is an extension of last year’s 
economic fair held at Djakarta in the 
fall. The 1952 -fair had an estimated 
100,000 visitors. There were 40 exhibit- 
ing firms, with one American firm rep- 
resented. Exhibits were sponsored by 
the Indonesian Army, the People’s Econ- 
omy Bureau of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and the Bureau of Industry of the 
Department of Economic Affairs. 


Orders totaling 15 million rupiah 


(11.40 rupiah=US$1) were reported 
as placed with exhibitors. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from F. M. Van 
Krevelan, Indonesian Trade Fair, Dja- 
karta, Indonesia. 





Industrial Chemistry To Be 
Featured in Paris Exhibit 


The Second Salon of Chemistry, under 
the auspices of Societe de Chimie In- 
dustrielle, will be held June 18-29, 1953, 
in Paris in conjunction with the Twen- 
ty--sixth International Congress of In- 
dustrial Chemistry, scheduled June 21- 
27, 1953. 

The exhibit area of 27,000 square 
meters (1 square meter=10.76 square 
feet) will show a. display of raw ma- 
terials, finished products, laboratory me- 
thods and apparatus, applications in the 
chemical industry, and a special section 
on the plastic industry. 

In 1951 more than 150,000 visitors at- 
tended. 


Further information concerning this 
event may be had from Societe de 
Chimie Industrielle, 28 rue Saint-Do- 
minique, Paris VII, France, or from the 
Commercial Counselor, French Em- 
bassy, 2535 Belmont Road NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





International Agricultural 


Fair Scheduled in Spain 


The Second International Agricultural 
Fair is scheduled May 23-June 10, 1953, 
in Madrid. Foreign exhibitors are in- 
vited to display their goods on the 
700,000 square meters of land set aside 
for the fair grounds. 


Agricultural machinery, implements 
and _ utensils, livestock, and_ rural 
handicrafts are among the commodities 
to be exhibited. There will be a practical 
demonstration field for tractors, irriga- 
tion systems, agricultural machinery, 
and other agricultural equipment. 


Further information concerning this 
event may be had from E] Sr. Comisario 
General de la Feria Internacional 
del Campo, Calle de las Huertas, No. 
26, Madrid, Spain, or from the Com- 
mercial Counselor, 2700 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


"Conquest of the Desert" 


Dates Again Changed 


The Embassy of Israel has advised 
that the dates previously set for the 
“Conquest of the Desert” Exhibition in 
Jerusalem have been changed. The ex- 
hibition will now open on September 22 
and close on October 14, 1953. 

This notice amends those published 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Novem- 
ber 24, 1952, page 25, and January 5, 
1953, page 19. 

The Embassy also transmits an an- 
nouncement by the exhibition manage- 
ment that a total of $500,000 has been 
allocated for foreign exchange, of which 
$250,000 has been earmarked for the 
purchase of exhibits from the United 
States. All exhibits intended for sale 
in Israel must have the approval of the 
ministry concerned. For this purpose, 
prospective exhibitors are requested to 
submit directly to the exhibition man- 
agement specifications of the goods in- 
tended for exhibition. Payment of al- 
locations is scheduled to be made within 
6 months of the close of the exhibition. 

Further information concerning this 
event may be had from Mr. Bernard 
Ginsburg, at 139 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., or from the Commercial 
Counselor of the Israel Embassy, 1621 
22d Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





Controls on International Trade 
(Continued from Page 11) 


goods across either country is also pro- 
vided for and truck transport is author- 
ized in specified cases. 


Although the agreement appears to 
be of advantage to both parties and 
should facilitate trade between them, 
Syria has made few concessions to Jor- 
dan and in volume of trade at least 
will gain the most benefits from the 
new agreement. 


The text of the agreement is avail- 
able on loan from the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Office of Internation- 
al Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, Di C., or from 


“any Field Office of the Department. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 





1958 Dates 1953 Dates 
Oct. 5-9... United States..........National Hardware Show, New NOV. 2-8......csseee- United States........ Women’s International Exposition 

York. of Arts and Industry, New York. 
Oct. 8-18. ...rseeee-eeeee SWItZEr ANG ...cooeeeee at if Agrieuttrel and Nov. 9-12.....cs00 United States........06. All Industry Refrigeration and Air 

y uction Her gr yy Exposition, Cleve- 
Oct. 14-24... woe EN G1ANA.......-cceeeereres <iaternational Repedition Me Tete land, Ohio. 
achinery and Acc ¥ - 

chester. “7 bt a ema NOV. 14-21.....ccscsoes England...........0.....Internationat Cycle and Motorcycle 

Oct. 17-Nov. 1....... Tumisia..........cc0ccs00 International Fair, Tunis. Show, London. 


scorvcosevecesesons —— -_ zieyels. a Motor- 
cycle Exposition rankfurt 
Oct. 19-2B......eccseee- United States.......... Wational Metal Exposition, Cleve- Nov. 28-Dec. 8......Italy 
7 an 10. 
Oct. 21-31... England..........0«0.«..lnternational Motor Exhibition, Dec. 7-11 
London, 


Oct, 81-Nov. 16..... France... dnternational Gastronomic Fair, 


ijon. 
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Nov. 18-Dec. 2......Emgland....cccecssses 


as Trades Exhibition, Lon- 
on. 


International Bicycle and Motor- 





England 


cycle Exhibition, Milan. 
International Agricultural Machin- 








ery Exposition, London. 


1 New listings or corrections. 


3 Exact dates not yet available, 
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Cooperative Spirit in Latin America Contributes 


To Success of Point 4 Program 
C. O. Rowe, Acting President 


The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
Technical Cooperation Administration 


The eleventh: year of technical cooperation between the Latin 
American Republics and tthe Government of the United States, repre- 
sented by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, closed on March 31, 


1953. 


The success of these programs has been possible only because of 


the cooperative spirit and the construc- 
tive thought and labor on the part of 
the Latin American governments and 
their technicians. 


The United States shares with its 
Latin American neighbors the firm be- 
lief that great strides will continue to 
be made toward the mutual strength- 
ening of the economic and human re- 
sources in the hemisphere. 


Over a year has passed since the 
inception of a broader concept of co- 
operative ‘technical assistance encom- 
passing new fields of activity designed 
to make a greater contribution to eco- 
nomic development. Looking beyond 
traditional programs of health and sani- 
tation, food supply, and education, the 
cooperative technical assistance pro- 
gram aims toward developing assistance 
to industry, labor, and government, the 
provision of technical and_ scientific 
services, the development of natural re- 
sources, and the improvement of social 
welfare and housing. 


Programs Are Carried Out 
Through Servicios 


Training of Latin American nationals 


continues to be one of the most impor- * 


tant responsibilities of each of the co- 
operative programs. Seven hundred and 
provided 
with opportunities for advanced tech- 
nical training in the United Staces dur- 
ing 1952. Local training is provided to 
Latin American nationals through 
seminars and workshops, demonstration 
projects, adult education courses, on- 
the-job training within industry, sum- 
mer schools, normal school training of 
teachers, and day-by-day association 
with their U. S. colleagues working in 
the cooperatively financed programs in 
Latin American government agencies, 
generally known as “servicios.” 


The servicio is an agency set up by 
the Latin American government as a 
bureau within a Ministry to carry out 
a given type of technical assistance in 
which the U. S. Government partic- 
ipates, through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, by supplying techni- 
cians and part of the program funds. 
Operations are cooperatively planned, 
directed, and administered by U. S. and 
Latin American technicians. 


Projects completed by a servicio are 
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ultimately turned over to an appro- 
priate agency of the Latin American 
government for operation. Servicios 
have been generally free from political 
pressures and other influences. 


The key to success in carrying out a 
plan for economic development—and 
there have been many plans proposed 
in the past—is the reservoir of avail- 
able Latin American technicians who 
are trained to do their jobs. After 11 
years of progress, competent Latin 
American technicians are becoming in- 
creasingly available to carry through 
programs successfully. 


Consequently, international lending 
agencies are approving loans to Latin 
American governments for agricultural 
and industrial development. They are 
making these loans on the basis of 
known available technical knowledge 
and manpower, recognizing that the re- 
sulting improvement in economic condi- 
tions will serve to safeguard the loans. 
Loans cover purchases of many kinds 
of capital equipment. 


A special joint economic development 
commission has been utilized to develop 
investment programs and to complete 
those surveys which are needed to 
substantiate applications for loans. In 
the country where this joint commis- 
sion has been established, projects have 
been planned for the development and 
improvement of railways, highways, 
ports and harbors, shipping facilities, 
municipal water supply and sewer sys- 
tems, agricultural equipment, irrigation 
and hydroelectric power, warehousing, 
and industry. As a result, a number of 
loan applications have been approved 
and others are under consideration by 
international lending agencies. 


Cooperatively Financed 
Programs Now Total 44 


During 1952, the participating gov- 
ernments expanded considerably the 
activities of these cooperatively 
financed programs, most of which are 
of the servicio type. Today there is a 
total of 44 cooperatively financed pro- 
grams in operation: 18 in the field of 
health, welfare, and housing; 14 in agri- 
culture and the development of natural 
resources; 10 in education; and 2 which 
provide assistance to industry and gov- 


ernment services. Approximately 600 
U. S. technicians are participating in 
the activities of these programs, work- 
ing with over 14,000 Latin American 
nationals. 

The U. S. Government made $18,000,- 
000 available for this program during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. A 
conservative estimate of funds contri- 
buted by the 19 Latin American Gov- 
ernments participating in the program, 
for.the same period, amounted to more 
than $32,000,000. . 

In 1952, active health and sanitation 
projects in the 18 Latin American 
countries numbered 609. These included 
construction of 72 water supply sys- 
tems and 8 sewerage systems; construc- 
tion of 26 hospitals and operation of 
27; construction of 21 health centers 
and operation of 69; constfuction of 1 
nursing school; operation of 26 mobile 
units, 69 local training courses, 24 
health education projects, 12 malaria 
control projects, and assistance to in- 
dustries to improve industrial hygiene 
in 5 countries. 

During 1952, cooperative programs 
rendered technical assistance in agri- 
culture and natural resources develop- 
ment under agreements in _ Bolivia, 


‘Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 


Wide Range of Objectives 
In Agricultural Field 


In the agricultural field, the projects 
operating have as their objectives: Re- 
search which aims at improvement in 
various food crops, fiber plants, or 
livestock; teaching which provides edu- 
cation and vocational training of Latin 
Americans in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics; extension work which brings 
the results of teaching and research 
to the farm families; and rural devel- 
opment which encompasses land clear- 
ing, forest utilization, | colonization, 
irrigation and drainage, land classifica- 
tion, soil conservation, road building; 
storage and drying facilities, marketing, 
food processing, supervised credit, 
machinery pool operations, fertilizers, 
range and livestock management, seed 
and nurséry production, and insect, 
disease, and weed control. 

Activities in the natural resources 
fields point teward development of 
natural resources—land and water re- 
sources, forestry, fisheries, and minerals. - 
In addition, the program continues to 


- provide training for citizens of the co- 


operating countries so that they can 

eventually carry on without outside 

help. During 1952, applications for more 
(Continued on Page 26) 














DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 








Trading Agencies Set 
Up in E. Germany 


A number of “public-owned 
trade enterprises” have been es- 
tablished in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany whose functions are to 
enter into import and export con- 
tracts on their own account and 
to settle accounts for import and 
export firms in the Soviet Zone. 
They are also authorized to es- 
tablish branch offices and supply 
depots in foreign countries, as 
well as in the Soviet Zone. 

These enterprises, which have 
their head office in Berlin, are 
directly under the Soviet Zone 
Ministry for Foreign and Inter- 
zonal Trade. They carry the 
designation ‘Deutscher Innen- und 
Aussenhandel,” with the addition 
of a term for each agency de- 
cribing the commodity in which 
it specializes. The agencies have 
the status of juridical persons. 











Denmark Plans Revision 
Of Corporation Taxes 


As part of a long-term program for 
revision of its complicated tax struc- 
ture, the Danish Government on March 
6 presented to Parliament a tax reform 
bill differing considerably from present 
laws concerning State income and capi- 
tal taxation of corporations. 


Under the proposed law the ‘State 
income tax on both foreign and domestic 
corporations would be assessed at the 
same flat rate, although foreign corpora- 
tions would not receive the 5-percent 
deduction to be granted domestic cor- 
porations. Domestic corporations are 
now taxed under a progressive scale, 
varying with the ratio of earnings to 
capital, whereas foreign corporation 
earnings are taxed under the individual 
income tax scale. 


Foreign corporations would be ex- 
empt from the State capital tax, as 
domestic corporations already are, and 
would continue to be exempt from the 
special corporation income tax, the so- 
called dividend tax, now levied on do- 
mestic corporations, The dividend tax on 
domestic corporations would be retained 
in simplified form. 

The bill also confains special pro- 
visions intended to prevent possible tax 
evasion by foreign corporations or Dan- 
ish corporations controlled by foreign 
capital. 

Danish circles believe that the bill 
will be materially changed befgre en- 
actment, but the simplification it rep- 
resents is generally favored, 
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U. S. Firm Obtains Convertibility Guaranty 


The Syntron Co. of Homer City, Pa., 
has obtained a U. S. Government guar- 
anty of currency convertibility covering 
royalty payments to be made by an 
Italian firm for the use of certain Syn- 
tron processes and techniques. 


The company manufactures materials 
handling equipment, portable power 
tools, and allied mechanical equipment 
and distributes them through 40 sales 
offices in the United States. 


It will license processes, techniques, 
and technical information, for which 
Italian patent applications have been 
made, to the Officine Meccaniche di 
Savona of Genoa, Italy, a long-estab- 
lished mechanical engineering company 
and manufacturer of machinery and 
equipment. 

The licensing agreement will enable 
the Italian company to manufacture 
vibratory equipment used for conveying 
and processing materials. Such equip- 
ment is used by vital defense production 
industries, as well as by industries sup- 
plying essential civilian needs, such as 
the mining, smelting, construction, 
chemical, and food-processing industries. 


The same type of equipment is being 
manufactured in England by a Syntron 
licensee. 


The guaranty contract, issued by the 
Mutual Security Agency, insures con- 
vertibility into dollars of a maximum of 
$36,000 in estimated royalty payments 
to be made by Officine Meccaniche over 
a 10-year period. This figure is based on 
estimated sales of $480,000 in equipment 


Liberia Establishes 
New Income Tax 


The flat-rate income tax formerly 
in effect in Liberia was replaced by a 
progressive income tax on January 1, 
in accordance with a recent legislative 
amendment to the. Liberian Internal 
Kevenue Code of 1937 as amended to 
March 10, 1952. 

The net incomes of individuals and 
partnerships are now subject to a 
graduated tax ranging from 2 percent 
on incomes of $2,000 or less to 25 per- 
cent on incomes over $50,000, and are 
granted exemptions of $2,000. 

Net incomes-of both domestic and 
foreign corporations are subject to the 
income tax as follows: Incomes up to 
$5,000, 5 percent; $5,000.01 to $10,000, 
10 percent; $10,000.01 to $20,000, 15 
percent; $20,000.01 to $50,000, 20 per- 
cent; over.$50,000, 25 percent. 

Employers are held responsible for 
the witholding of employees’ income 
taxes and payment of such taxes to 
the Liberian Bureau of Revenues,— 
Emb., Monrovia, 





manufactured under the Syntron license. 

Under the guaranty, if Syntron should 
be unable to convert Italian lira receipts 
from the licensing arrangement into 
dollars, the U. S. Government would 
make the conversion, Lire thus acquired 
by the United States would be available 
for administrative expenses in Italy. 


The Syntron guaranty is the eighth 
granted by MSA under its Investment 
Guaranties Program to cover American 
investments in Italy. The licensing ar- 
rangement was approved for guaranty 
by the Italian Government and by the 
Director for Mutual Security, as re- 
quired’ by legislation authorizing the 
MSA guaranty program. 

MSA offers guaranties for new Amer- 
ican investments in countries participat- 
ing in the Mutual Security Program 
which have agreements with the United 
States for such guaranties. A fee, based 
on the amount covered by the guaranty, 
is charged. The contracts are executed 
by the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. 





Pakistan Now Restricting 
Sale, Use of Newspfint 


Restrictions on the use, sale, and 
purchase of newsprint within Pakistan, 
were announced by the Government on 
March 16. 


Declaration of stocks is made obliga- 
tory and use of newsprint is confined 
to newspaper or newspaper press pro-, 
prietors. The latter are restricted to 
the use of newsprint for printing news- 
papers, are prohibited from using news- 
print for other purposes, and are limited 


«in the sale or use of newsprint reel 


ends and clippings and waste news- 
print. 

The Government Controller of Print- 
ing and Stationery is empowered to 
sell or transfer newsprint in the con- 
trol of one person to another, and will 
issue permits enabling newspapers to 
acquire newsprint supplies. 





Japanese Bank Reopens Its 
Prewar Branch in Calcutta 


The Bank of Tokyo, formerly the 
Yokohama Specie Bayk, reopened its 
Calcutta branch on March 11, 

This bank had been closed since De- 
cember 1942 and is the second foreign 
bank to resume operations in India. 
An American bank, which left volun- 
tarily during the war, was the first. 


The Bank of Tokyo, however, is the 
first foreign bank to be registered and 
licensed under the India Banking Com- 
panies Act of 1949, and also the first 
bank admitted since India adopted 
provisions for screening foreign invest- 
ments, 
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lraq Calls for Drugs, 
Hospital Supplies 


Bids are invited by the Central For- 
eign Purchasing Board of Iraq for the 
supply of the following: 

@ Bleached calico and flannel for the 
Directorate of Civil Medical Stores. 
Offers will be accepted until June 6, 
1953. 

@ Penicillin, dihydrostreptomycin, and 
chloramphenicol for the Ministry of 
Health. Offers will be accepted until 
May 24, 1953. 

@ Diphtheria antitoxin for the Bac- 
teriology Institute. Offers will be ac- 
cepted until May 20, 1953. 


Specifications and bidding conditions 
for each procurement are obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Central For- 
eign Purchase Committee, Ministry of 
Finance, Baghdad, Iraq, subject to a 
charge of 100 fils a copy for items 1 and 
2, and 1 dinar a copy for item 3 (1 Iraqi 
dinar=1,000 fils=US$2.80). 

In each instance, bidders must depos- 
it 7 percent of the first thousand dinars 
and 5 percent of the balance of the 
total price quoted. Bids submitted with- 
out such deposit will not be considered. 

Quotations may be prepared in Arabic 
or Arabic and English, and should be 
sent direct to the President, Central 
Foreign Purchase Committee, Ministry 
of Finance, Baghdad, Iraq. 


Ceylon in Market for 
Canvas and Papers 


The Ministry of Finance, Colombo, 
Ceylon, is inviting bids from manufac- 
turers and principals only, for the sup- 
ply and delivery of _the following 
commodities: 

Sixty thousand lineal yards of un- 
bleached cotton canvas, yarn counts 46 
warp and 29 waft (approximate) an 
inch, 36 inches in width,,and weighing 





.18 ounces a lineal yard; and 60,000 


lineal yards of jute canvas, 36 inches in 
width, and weighing 18 ounces a lineal 
yard. Bidding period closes June 30, 
1953. 

Various grades and quantities of 
papers, such as writing, impression, 
duplicating, typewriting tissue, news- 
print, art, colored and white printing, 
unglazed kraft, and blotting papers. 
Bidding period closes June 30, 1953. 

Copies of specifications on the above 
items and samples of papers desired are 
obtainable for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests should 
specify the commodity of interest. 

Offers should be sent direct to the 
Chairman, Tender- Board, Ministry of 
Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
Ceylon, 
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Egypt Planning New Industries 


The Egyptian Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry has published invitations 
asking foreign firms to submit proposals 
for the erection of factories to manu- 
facture tires, dry and storage batteries, 
and automobile spare parts. The in- 
vitations are expressed in very general] 
terms, and though patterned after 
adjudications, give no specific indication 
as to what the Egyptian Government 
is prepared to do. 

Firms are invited to state the assist- 
ance that would be required from the 
Egyptian Government with regard to 
customs exemptions, Government pur- 
chase contracts, and similar considera- 
tions. ‘The Government’s selection of 
successful bidders reportedly will be 
based in part on these limitations. 


Rubber-Tire Plant To Be Built 


Offers are invited until July 30, 1953, 
for the erection of a complete rubber- 
tire plant and should include full data 
and specifications of the products pro- 
posed for manufacture, as well as meth- 
ods of inspection and testing. Although 
tires of natural rubber are preferred by 
Egyptian consumers, offers for produc- 
ing tires from synthetic rubber will be 
considered. 

The plant should have sufficient ca- 
pacity to fill Egypt’s annual require- 
ments, which are estimated at 140,000 
automotive tires, 140,000 automotive 
tubes, 6,000 motorcycle tires, 7,700 
motorcycle tubes, 110,000 bicycle tires, 
175,000 bicycle tubes, and 7,700 kilo- 
grams of solid tires. 


Bids should be sent in sealed enve- 
lopes marked “Offers for a Rubber-Tire 
Industry” direct to the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, Department of 
Industry, Ismail Abaza Street, Cairo, 
Egypt. : 


Dry-Battery Plant Contemplated 


, Offers are invited until June 30, 1953, 

for the erection of a plant to make: dry 
batteries and should include complete 
data and specifications of the products 
proposed tor manufacture, together with 
methods of inspection and testing. The 
Egyptian Government is to have first 
priority on the plant’s output, after 
which local market requirements will 
be filled. Any surplus above Egypt’s 
needs may be exported. 

In 1951, Egyptian imports of pocket 
dry batteries reportedly totaled 246 
metric tons and of other types of dry 
batteries, 1,409 metric tons. ® 

Bids should be sent in sealed en- 
velopes marked “Offers for a Dry-Bat- 
tery Industry” direct to the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, Department of 
Industry, Ismail Abaza Street, Cairo, 
Egypt. . 

Offers are invited until June 30, 1953, 
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for erection of an electric lead acid 
storage-battery plant. In 1951, Egyptian 
imports of storage batteries reportedly 
amounted to 1,482 metric tons, while 
locally manufactured storage batteries 
totaled 329 metric tons. 

Bids in sealed envelopes marked “Of- 
fer for an Electric Lead Acid Storage- 
Battery Industry” should be sent direct 
to the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, Department of Industry, Ismail 
Abaza Street, Cairo, Egypt. 


Spare Parts To Be Manufactured 

The Egyptian Government has an- 
nounced that,under its present policy 
spare parts for Government motor 
vehicles should.be manufactured locally, 
and that in the future, purchase of its 
vehicles, including those for the armed 
forces, will be from firms which under- 
take to manufacture in Egypt all spare 
parts needed for the maintenance and 
reconditioning of the vehicles. 


Offers will be accepted until July 30, 
1953, and should be sent in sealed 
envelopes marked “Offers for Spare 
Parts Manufacture” direct to the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce, De- 
partment of Industry, Ismail Abaza 
Street, Cairo, Egypt. 

Additional details covering each of 
these projects are available on loan for 
review purposes from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25,°D. C. 
Firms desiring this information are 
requested to specify the project of 
interest. 





Pakistan Plans To 
Build Woolen Mill 


Bids are invited until June 15, 1953, 
by the Pakistan Industrial Development 


Corporation, for the supply of machin- 
ery and equipment for a new woolen 
mill to be established in the Thal area, 
Punjab. af 

Wool of coarse and medium-coarse 
quality (46s and below) is to be used 
in the proposed woolen mill, with staple 
length varying from 1% inches to 8 or 
9 inches. Production capacity of the 
plant should be 2,000 pounds of coarse 
woolen yarn each 8-hour shift. Two- 
thirds of the yarn produced will be 
utilized for manufacturing blankets and 
other coarse woolen fabrics. 


A copy of the specifications may be 
obtained for review purposes on loan 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Pakistan Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, Aimai House, 
Victoria Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 
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Pakistan Invites Bids 
For Phone Equipment 


The Pakistan Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, Karachi, is inviting bids 
until May 30, 1953, for the supply of: 

@ One 12-channel carrier telephone 
system between Karachi and Rohri. 

@ One 12-channel carrier telephone 
system between Karachi and Multan. 


@ One 12-channel carrier telephone 
system between Dacca and Chittagong. 

@® Two 12-channel carrier terminals 
at Karachi for specific use on V.H.F. 
radio link. 

@ Two 12-channel carrier terminals 
at Hyderabad for specific use on V.H.F. 
link. 

@ One 12-channel carrier system sub- 
equipped for 6 channels between Hy- 
derabad and Nawabshah. 


@ One 3-channel carrier telephone 
system with 4 to 6 superimposed carrier 
telephone channels between Karachi 
and Hyderabad. 

@ Three 3-channel carrier systems 
for use on overhead pairs with stag- 
gered frequencies (distance 115 miles). 

@® One 3-channel short-haul carrier 
system with facility for dial signaling 
(distance 50 miles). 

The carrier systems may be offercd 
for working on overhead lines except 
the above carrier terminals at Karachi 
and Hyderabad for use on V.H.F. links. 

Conditions for bidding, specifications, 
and blueprints may be obtained for re- 
View on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to F. Rizvi, 
Esquire, Purchase @fficer, Office of the 
Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, Karachi, Pakistan, 


Thailand Needs Electric 
Derrick Cranes for Dam 


The Royal Irrigation Department, 
Bangkok, Thailand, is inviting bids 
until May 25, 1953, for the supply of two 
7-ton electric derrick cranes to be used 
in the construction of the Chinat Dam. 

A copy of the specifications is obtain- 
able for review purposes on loan from 
the Commereial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Di- 
rector-General, Royal Irrigation Depart- 
ment, Bangkok, Thailand. 








Sale of Mexican Bottling 
Plant Franchise Withdrawn 


The investment opportunity entitled 
“Mexican Bottling Plant Franchise for 
Sale,” published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, February 9, 1953, on behalf of 
Cia. Embottlelladora Orange-Crush de 
Monterrey, S. A., has been withdrawn, 


JapanAnnounces Type 
Of Investment Needed 


The Japanese Ministry of Finance 
and the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry on March 28, 1953, issued 
the Eleventh Announcement of Desired 


Technological Assistance. This an- 
nouncement, which supersedes the 
Tenth Announcement of Desired Tech- 
nological Assistance issued in December 
1952, is intended to keep prospective 
foreign investors informed with regard 
to the need and type of assistance 
desired by Japanese industries. 


Industries covered include textile, 
chemical, petroleum, ceramic, metal, 
mechanical, aircraft, electrical machin- 
ery, mining, pharmaceutical, and civil 
engineering. A detailed list showing 
types of technological assistance desired 
in each industry is available on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U; S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Applications for technological assist- 
ance contracts should be submitted to 
the Foreign Investment Section, Foreign 
Exchange Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 
Tokyo, Japan. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
nes. price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 


In the United States 

Dairy Equipment: 

Belgium—S. A. Patimex (sales agent 
handling patents), 25 avenue de France, 
Antwerp, offers its patent and prac- 
esses to an American firm for the manu- 
facture under license and distribution 
in the United States of containers for 
the preservation of milk, as well as 
other products. Correspondence should 
be directed to the Belgian firm, atten- 
tion of Mr. Jacques Wiser. Details and 
specifications available.* 


Medicinal Preparations: 


England—Lamarne Laboratories, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 20 High Street, Sutton, 
Surrey, offers for manufacture under 
license in the United States “Adralene,” 
a reportedly new adrenalin cream for 
rheumatic ailments. Alternatively, firm 
would appoint sole distributor or com- 
mission agent. Descriptive literature 
and advertising fliers available.* 


Stationers’ Supplies: 
Germany—Matador-Fuellhalterfabrik 
Siebert & Loewen (manufacturer, ex- 


porter), 8-10 Gartenstrasse, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, is interested in licensing an 


American firm for the manufacture in 
the United States of fountain pens. 
Illustrated leaflet available.* 


In Foreign Countries 
Household Appliances: 


Italy—Carlo Gnutti & Figli (exporter, 
manufacturer), Lumezzane SS, Brescia, 
wishes to manufacture under U. S. 
license in Italy dishwashing and washing 
machines and refrigerators. 


Industrial Equipment: 


Australia—John K. Newton & Co. 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
68 Moncur St., Woollahra, Sydney, 
N.S.W., wishes to manufacture under 
U. S. license in Australia electrical 
equipment, fuse and switch gears, ma- 
chine tools and engineers’ supplies. 
Firm’s production facilities include 


- pattern making and sheet material 


fabricating and finishing equipment, 
ferrous and nonferrous foundry, and 
general and automatic machine shop, 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists. or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol (*), 
from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, . . Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Agricultural Products: 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential exporter), 
Albert Aguilera 11, Madrid, offers to 


export direct crin vegetal and carob 
beans. . 











Alcoholic Beverages: 


France—-Cooperative de Vente de 
Produits Fermiers du Pays d’Auge 
(farmers cooperative handling the sale 
of agricultural products produced by its 
members), 12 rue Fleuriot, Lisieux, 
Calvados, offers to export direct or 
through agent 100,000 bottles of “Calva. 
dos” apple brandy (3, 8, 15, and 25 
years old), proof for 3, 8, and 15 
year old grades and 90 proof for supe- 
rior qualities; trade-mark, “L’Ecusson.” 
Quality controlled by “Institut Na- 
tional des Appellations d’Origine.” 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential exporter), 
Alberto Aguilera 11, Madrid, offers to 
export direct wines and liqueurs. 


Beverages: 


Spain—Industria Cima, S.A. (manu- 
facturer, exporter), Carretera General, 
Colloto, Oviedo, offers to export direct 
or through agent Cima Royal Asturian 
sparkling, extra sparkling, and super 
extra cider, 12 or 24 half bottles to 
a case. Independent quality inspection 
available by local santiary authorities 
on request at a nominal fee. Produc- 
tion capacity of firm is estimated at 
more than 1,000,000 liters (264,170 gal- 
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Jons) of sparkling cider annually. Cor- 
respondence in Spanish preferred. 


Bicycles and Accessories: 


England—Keystone Cycle Co. (manu- - 


facturer), 18 Hill Park Road, Fareham, 
Hampshire, offers to export direct or 
through agent bicycles (ladies’, men’s, 
and children’s) and accessories. Illus- 


trated leaflet and price information 
available.* ‘ 


Clocks: 


-Germany—Salomon Duffner Soehne, 
K.G. (manufacturer, exporter), 5 Luisen- 
strasse, Triberg, Schwarzwald, offers 
to export direct or through agent each 
month 1,200 to 1,500 clocks, including 
cuckoo, “Jockele,” musical, and pendu- 
lum types. Independent quality inspec- 
tion available through Fachvereinigung 
der Badischen Uhrenindustrie, Triberg, 
at seller’s expense, 


Clothing: 


England — Ritz Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), Howard 
Town Mills, Glossop, Derbyshire, offers 
to export direct ladies’ blouses, and 
pajamas for men and women, made 
of spun rayon materials, 


Cork: 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential exporter), 
Alberto Aguilera 11, Madrid, offers to 
export direct cork and cork products. 


Cutlery: 


Germany—Exportring Solingen e. V. 
(export organization), 71 Deusberger- 
strasse, Solingen-Ohligs, offers to export 
direct cutlery, including all kinds of fine 
scissors, pocket and pen knives, straight 
razors, clippers, nail and cuticle nippers, 
manicure sets, table cutlery, hair clip- 
pers, horse and animal clippers; hollow 
ground steak knives, carving sets, and 
fruit, household, and boy scout knives. 
Descriptive and illustrated literature 
available.* 


Italy — Industrial Coltellerie Zoppis 
(exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Viale Sabotino 10, Milan, offers to ex- 
port direct all types of cutlery, includ- 
ing pen knives, manicure articles, scis- 
sors, and household items. Price catalog 
available.* 


Foodstuffs: 

Belgium—Hottlet & Co, S.A. (ex- 
porter, agent), 430 Chaussee de Malines, 
Edegem-Antwerp, offers to export di- 
rect or through agent extra quality 
canned filets of anchovies in pure olive 
oil (spanish), sardines in pure olive oil, 
and crushed apricots. 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential exporter), 
Alberto Aguilera 11, Madrid, offers to 
export direct anise seed, onions, sardines 
in oil, almonds, saffron, and paprika. 

Wales—F. M. Kniveton (broker and 
shipper’s representative), “Bryn Afon,” 
Marchwiel, Wrexham, Denbighshire, of- 


fers to export direct preserved or frozen 
fruits, 
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Forest Products: 


Belgiwm—Maurice A. Swolfs (import- 
er, exporter, commission merchant, sales 
agent), 228 Muggenberglei, Deurne-An- 
twerp, offers to export direct or through 
agent colonial lumbers (round and 


sawn), plywood and veneers, and wall- 
boards. 


Brazil—Zuckermann & Cia. Ltda. 
(importer, wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant), Rua Vigario Jose Inacio 216, 
Porto Alegre (Rio Grande do Sul), of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 


Parana pine wood, Price information 
available.* 


Hardware: 


England—Anthony D. Yapp & Co. 
(export agent), 38 Church St., Sheffield 
1, Yorkshire, offers to export direct or 
through agent nail bolts. Illustrated lit- 


erature and price jnformation avail- 
able.* 


Leather Goods: 


Morocco—Jacob Benadiba & A. J. 
Azancot Toledano (export merchant), 11 
rue du Telegraphe Anglais, Tangier, of- 
fers to export direct first-class hand- 
made Moroccan leather goods. Quality 
inspection available by Sociéte Generale 
de Surveillance, 10 rue Francisco de 
Vitoria, Tangier, at buyer’s expense, 


Machinery: 


Germany—Gebrueder Boehling (man- 
ufacturer), 118 Grossmannstrasse, Ham- 
burg 27, offers to export direct high 
quality apparatus for the chemical and 
mineral oil industries, including auto- 
claves, filters, and heat exchangers. 
Illustrated literature (in German and 
English) available.* 

(Previously announced, Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Apr. 27, 1953.) 


Germany—Kelch & Co., Werkzeug- 
maschinenfabrik (manufacturer, export- 
er), 63 Vorstadtstrasse, Schorndorf, 
Wuerttemberg, offers to export direct 
milling machine arbors, arbor spacers, 
endmill arbors, arbors for shell reamers, 
collet adapters, adapters, and arbors for 
shell endmills. Independent quality in- 
spection available through Material- 
pruefungsanstalt of the Technische 
Hochschule, Stuttgart, at seller’s ex- 
pense. 


Germany—Baumsaegen- & Maschin- 
enfabrik Inh. Fritz Leitz (manufactur- 
er), 14 am Oelweiher, Oberkochen, 
Wuerttemberg, offers to export direct 
or through agent each month 10 uni- 
versal milling machines, 12 hand lever 
milling machines, and 25 universal verti- 
cal milling heads. Independent quality 
inspection available at Oberkochen 
plant. Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man) available.* 


Germany—aAlbert Lob, Maschinen- 
und Apparatebau G.m.b.H. (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 149-151 Suitbertus- 
strasse, Duesseldorf, offers to export 
direct or through agent (1) ALLO pres- 
sure regulators; (2) control systems for 
highest pressures and _ superheated 
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steam; (3) boiler water level indicators; 
(4) exhaust steam regulators; and (5) 
ALLO boiler water level regulators. 
Tilustrated literature (in German and 
English) available.* Please indicate 
item number when requesting litera- 
ture. 


Germany—Meteor Vereinigter Eisen- 
und Stahlbau (United Iron and Steel 
Construction Co.), Ulm a.d, Donau-Wib- 
lingen, offers to export direct or through 
agent each month approximately 5,000 
revolving table motors, suitable for win- 
dow dressings, operating on two flash- 
light batteries with an approximate 
3-kilogram carrying capacity. Independ- 
ent quality inspection available at 
Ulm-Klingenstein factory and the Ulm 
Chamber of Commerce at buyer’s ex- 
pense. Further information available.* 


Norway—Rotor Verksted For Elek- 
troteknikk (manufacturer, exporter), 24 
Rosenkrantzgaten, Oslo, offers to ex- 
port direct ROTOR grindstone power 
units (electric motors), dust-sealed one- 

.quarter hp., 1,420 r.p.m. 200 units avail- 
able for immediate shipment and 100 
units each month thereafter. Illustrated 


literature and price quotation f.o.b. 
Oslo available.* 


Switzerland—Robert Vogtli (manu- 
facturer), 11 Froschgasse, Basel, offers 
to export direct machinery and machine 
parts (turning work with rotating tools 
up to 1,000 mm. diameter, milling work, 
and planing work from 600 to 1,500 di- 
ameter), according to buyer’s instruc- 
tions and plans. Representative designs 
of firm’s production available.* 


Minerals and Ores: 


Spain — Miguel Ortego 
wholesaler, retailer, potential exporter), 
Alberto Aguilera 11, Madrid, offers to 


export direct mercury, wolfram, and. 


iron ore. 

Raw Materials: 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, potential exporter), 


Alberto Aguilera 11, Madrid, offers to 
export direct raw materials, 

Services: 

Canada—McGill Engineering and De- 
velopment (consulting industrial engi- 
neer), 604 Maclean Block, Calgary, Al- 
berta, offers its services to U. S, bus- 
inessmen interested in industrial proj- 
ects in Western Canada. Firm’s profes- 
sional assistance includes examination 
and development of mineral properties, 
preparation of industrial surveys and 
reports, examination and purchase of 
industrial businesses, and general en- 
gineering work. 

Switzerland—Cliche Lux A. Courvoi- 
sier (processor of photolithograph work, 
wholesaler of engravings and photolith 
films), avenue Leopold Robert 73a, La 
Chaux de Fonds, offers its services for 
offset lithograph prints. Representative 
samples and price information avail- 
able.* 
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Skins (Reptile): 

Union of South Africa—Frank M. 
Hawes & Edwin Hawes (hunter, ex- 
porter), E2 Sall-Ray Mansions, Milner 
Road, Sea Point, Capetown, offers to 
export direct 3,000 to 5,000 rough cured 
reptile skins (crocodile). Inspection may 
be arranged by Government game war- 
dens. 


Smokers’ Supplies: 

Denmark—A/S Dansk-Engelsk Pibe 
Industri (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), 12 Amaliegade, Copenhagen K, 
offers to export direct smoking pipes, 
packed individually: in cloth bags and 
cardboard boxes, and including such 
brand names as “Depi Club,” “Depi 
Flame Grain,” and “Depi de Luxe.” 
Representative samples and price quo- 
tations available.* 

England—James H. Soden & Sons 
(Blackpool), Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Selbourne Road, Blackpool, 
Lancashire, offers to export direct or 
through agent English-made briar pipes, 
quality according to specifications. e 


Tools: 

Germany—Jos. Meinerzhagen, Werk- 
zeugfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 
Horpstrasse, Engelskirchen Bez. Koeln, 
offers to export direct or through agent 
twist drills. Inspection available through 
Materialpruefstelle fuer Werkzeuge, 
Remscheid. Illustrated booklet avail- 
able.* 

Toys: 

India (South)—Mysore Toys Com- 
pany (manufacturer and exporter of 
wooden toys), Sayaji Rao Road, Mysore, 
offers to export direct wooden toys, de- 
picting animals, birds, and human char- 
acters. Representative samples and 
photographs available.* 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Wood Products: 

Germany—Katz & Klumpp. Aktien- 
geselischaft (manufacturer), Gernsbach, 
Baden, offers to export direct or 
through agent beer glass mats, made 
of pure wood pulp, approximately 4.5 
mm. thick with high absorption capac- 
ity, and printed on one or both sides 
with one or multicolors. Independent 
quality inspection available through the 
Fachvereinigung der paperi-, pappe-, 
zellstoff- und holzstofferzeugenden In- 
dustrie Badens, ¢. V., Badefi-Baden, at 
the Gernsbach or Weisenbach plants at 
seller’s expense. 

Germany—Gustav Klawe (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 7 Moltkestrasse, Berle- 
burg/Westf., offers to export direct or 
through regional agents (excluding the 
state of New York and city of Chicago), 
wood articles, such as spoons, butter 
forms, rolling pins, towel racks, dinner 
trays, bowls, pastry boards, towel roll- 
ers, and potato mashers. Illustrated lit- 
erature (in English and German) avail- 
able.* 
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IMPORT AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITY 





facturer and retailer), 151 rue St. 
Dizier, Nancy (M & M), wishes to pur- 
chase direct surgical instruments and 
medical appliances. 





Tools: 

France—Peugeot Freres (manufac- 
turer of tools, saws, electric apparatus, 
etc.), 19 avenue du General Mangin, 
Paris, seeks a suitable U. S. agent and/ 
or distributor for a reportedly new type 
of end wrench, designed and developed 
by the French firm which, it is claimed, 
is longer lasting than the conventional 
wrench and insures a firmer grip on 
the bolt or nut. Illustrated literature 
and price information (in English and 
French) available.* — 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Building Materials: 

Belgium — Ets. Moderny (importer, 
sales agent), 34 avenue Mont St. 
Amand, Ostend, wishes to purchase 
direct or obtain agency for building 
materials, particularly insulating and 
permeating materials suitable for humid 
area. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 


Foodstuffs: 


Belgium—Hottlet & Co., S.A. (im- 
porter, exporter, commission merchant, 
sales agent), 430 Chaussee de Malines, 
Edegem-Antwerp, wishes to purchase 
direct or obtain agency for fancy quality 
foodstuffs, such as California dried and 
canned fruit, canned vegetables, and pil- 
chards in tomato sauce. 


Forest Products: 

Belgium—Maurice A. Swolfs (im- 
porter, exporter, commission merchant, 
sales agent), 228 Muggenberglei, 
Deurne-Antwerp, wishes to purchase 
direct all kinds of round and sawn 
lumber, plywood and veneers, and wall- 
boards. 


Paints and Varnishes: 

Belgium — Ets. Moderny (importer, 
sales agent), 34 avenue Mont St. 
Amand, Ostend, wishes to purchase 
direct or obtain agency for paints and 
varnishes. 











Paper Products: 

France—Etablissements L. Junique & 
Co. (wholesaler and potential sales 
agent), 19 rue Bourgneuf, Bayonne, 
B.P., wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for a specially treated paper 
bag for packaging newly produced rosin 
(known as colophony or gum resin), 
direct from the stills at 160° C. Firm 
requests samples and available infor- 
mation on packaging methods, 


Professional Instruments: 
France—A l’Hygiene Moderne (man- 


AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), Alberto Aguilera 
11, Madrid, wishes to obtain agency 
for automobiles and automotive parts, 
military vehicles, and mobile repair 
shops. 

Union of South Africa—D. Hessen 
& Co. (manufacturer’s_ representative), 
P. O. Box 3459, Johannesburg, wishes 
to obtain agency for automotive parts 
and accessories. 


Broadcasting Eqiupment:. 


Egypt — ALSECO-Azab Laboratory 
Supplies & Equipment Co, (S.M.A, Azab 
& Co.) (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
2 Champollion St., Cairo, wishes to 
obtain agency for radio broadcasting 
station equipment, reportedly for the 
Egyptian Government. 


Construction Materials: 


Canada—Taylor, Phipps & Mustard, 
Ltd. (importer and manufacturer's 
agent), 22 Harbord St., Toronto, On- 
tario, wishes to obtain agency for build- 
ing materials and fixtures. 

Spain — Miguel Ortega (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), Alberto Aguilera 
11, Madrid, wishes to obtain agency 
for aviation and airport construction 
materials. 


Electrical Supplies: 


Canada—Taylor, Phipps & Mustard, 
Ltd. (importer, manufacturer’s agent) 
22 Harbord St., Toronto, Ontario, wishes 
to obtain agency for electric meters 
and fluorescent light fixtures. 


Foodstuffs: 


Cuba—Juan Lopez Garcia (importer, 
retailer, commission merchant), Aparta- 
do 113, Calixto Garcia Sur 23, Guan- 
tanamo (Oriente), wishes to obtain 
agency for rice, large red kidney beans, 
hams, lard, and fats, 


Forest Products: 

Union of South Africa—D. Hessen 
& Co. (manufacturer’s representative), 
P, O. Box 3459, Johannesburg, wishes 
to represent West Coast exporters of 
Douglas fir, pine, and spruce. 


Machinery: 

Spain — Miguel Oretga (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer), Alberto Aguilera 
11, Madrid, wishes to obtain agency 
for tractors and roadbuilding, transpor- 
tation, and marine equipment. 


School Supplies: 
Canada—Taylor, Phipps & Mustard, 
Ltd. (importer, manufacturer’s agent), 
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22 Harbord St., Toronto, wishes to 
obtain agency for school supplies, in- 
cluding blackboards. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—Richard R. Dauncey, rep- 
resenting Cooke & Dauncey (importer 
and sales agent for textiles), 187 Flind- 
ers Lane, Melbourne, is interested in 
importing into Australia American- 
made cotton textiles. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 28, via Los Angeles, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Thos. French & Sons, 620 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles 
and New York. 


Belgium—Jean Doneux, representing 
S. A. “L’Emballage Rationnel’ (manu- 
facturer of packaging articles), 210 
avenue de Kersbeek, Uccle-Brussels, is 
interested in visiting manufacturers of 
packaging machinery, as well as obtain- 
ing technical information on packaging. 
Scheduled to arrive April 20, via New 
York, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. ad- 
dréss: c/o Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 W. 
57th St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Richmond, 
and Washington. 


Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Belgium—aA. Dulfays, representing S. 
A. Optibel (manufacturer of optical 
machines), 150-158 rue Jolly, Brussels, 
is interested in visiting optical firms for 
the purpose of expanding the firm’s ex- 
“port department. Scheduled to arrive 
May 12, via New York, for a visit of 
2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Commodore 
Hotel, Lexington Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Rochester 
(N. Y.). 


Chile—Marcelo Robitschek, represent- 
ing Importadora de Mercaderias y Ma- 
quinarias PROMEX Ltda. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), Casilla (P.O. Box) 
9088, Santiago, is interested in auto- 
motive spare parts and accessories, au- 
tomobiles, and gasoline and _ diesel 
trucks. Scheduled to arrive May 15, via 
New York, for a visit of approximately 
.10 days. U. S. address: c/o D. C. An- 
drews & Co., Inc., 27-29 Water St., New 
York 4, N.Y. 

Germany—Dr. Gerhard Dehne, rep- 
resenting Gesellschaft zur Foerderung 
des Deutsch-Amerikanischen Handels 
m, b. H., 85-87 Hohenzollernring, Koeln 
a. Rh., is interested in promoting Ger- 
man-American trade. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 29, via New York, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o German- 
American Trade Promotion Office, Em- 
Pire State Bidg., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Germany—Dipl. Ing. Wilhelm Puetzer, 
representing Deutsche Hebezeugfabrik 
Puetzer Defries (exporter and manufac- 
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turer of hoisting gear), 75a Bruch- 
strasse, Duesseldorf, is interested in vis- 
iting manufacturers of hoisting gear 
and drop forges, as well as obtaining 
technical information on manufacturing 
methods. Scheduled to arrive May 20, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o United States German 
Chamber of Commerce, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Seattle, Philadelphia, and 
Houston. 

Hong Kong—Huo Pao Tsai, repre- 
senting Bank of Caton, Ltd. 6 Des 
Voeux Road, and Hing Wo Co., Ltd., 16 
Queen’s Road Central, both of Hong 
Kong, is interested in meeting buyers 
of rattan ware and silk piece goods. 
Scheduled to arrive May 3, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 3 to 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Bank of Canton, Inc., 
555 Montgomery, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report for 
Hing Wo Co., Ltd., being prepared. 


Ireland—H. Galbraith, representing 
J. & L. F. Goodbody, Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Clara, Offaly, is 
interested in developing the export 
market for jute goods manufactured by 
his firm. Scheduled to arrive April 10, 
via New York, for a visit of 30 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Stern Morgenthau 
Inc., 510 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Ireland—A. L. Downes and Geoffrey 
Francis Seymour Thompson, represent- 
ing F. H. Thompson & Son, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler of bread, fruit 
cakes, and confections), 53 MacCurtain 
Street, Cork, seek U. S. market for rich 


\fruit cakes, wish to visit large modern 


bakeries, and are interested in hotel 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive April 
28, via New York, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address c/o Belmont Plaza Hotel, 
Lexington Ave. and 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Washington, 

Italy—Jean Rodocanachi, represent- 
ing Innocenti S. A. (importer, exporter), 
81 Via Pitteri, Milan, wishes to contact 
U. S. importers of metalworking ma- 
chines and motor scooters. Scheduled 
to arrive March 23, via New York, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Raoul Ferreri, 44 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, and Baltimore. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

Japan—Benichi Takahashi, represent- 
ing Matsushita Electric Trading Co., 
Ltd. (Masushita Denki Boeki K. K.) 
(importer, exporter), Ohirakicho 2- 
chome, Konohana-ku, Osaka, is inter- 
ested in exporting and importing elec- 
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trical goods and supplies. Scheduled te 
arrive middle of April, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 1 month. U. S. Address: 
c/o Philips Export Corporation, 100 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Chicago, and New 


_ York. 


Mexico—Theodore Arter, represent- 
ing Cia. Orleans, S. A. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, sales agent), Plaza 
Santos Degollado 10, Desp. 410, Mexico 
1, D.F., is interested in representing 
U. S. manufacturers of hardware, tools, 
machinery, and automotive lines, as well 
as discussing investment possibilities in 
Mexican industry with U. S. firms. Mr. 
Arter is now in the United States for 
a visit of approximately 8 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Orleans Co., Inc., 150 
Nassau St., New York, N. Y., or 2247 
Lee Drive, Baton Rouge, La. Itinerary: 
New Orleans, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, and New York. 

Union of South Africa—Christopher 
Musgrave Menzies, representing Luce’s 
Eau de Cologne Co. (South Africa), Ltd. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, and 
manufacturer), P.O. Box 2239, Cape- 
town, is interested in packaging articles 
for the perfumery trade, including gift 
sets, bottles, boxes, fancy papers, and 
novelty lines. Scheduled to arrive May 
28, via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Mr. J. Taylor, 470 
E. 26th St., Brooklyn 26, New York. 
Itinerary: New York and- Rochester. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision has recently published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from partment of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Media—India. 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 


Equipment Importers and Dealers— - 


Netherlands West Indies. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Leb- 
anon. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters— 
Mozambique. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—Chile. 

Hearing Aid Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Japan. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material 
Importers and Dealers—Brazil. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Norway. 


Metal Working Plants and Shops— 


Colombia. 

Office Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Cuba. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Sweden. 


Pulp and Paper Mills—Republic of 
Ireland, 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





ies Books — 
a” Reports 


European Timber Trends and Prospects. 
A United Nations publication. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 
1953. 315 pp. $3.50. 


This study, prepared jointly by the 
Secretariats of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Na- 
tions and the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, was _ under- 
taken, the preface states, primarily to 
find the answers to three questions: 

@ Would the achievement and main- 
tenance of equilibrium between demand 
and supply of timber in Europe con- 
tinue to require international collabora- 
tion and action, or could a reasonable 
balance be achieved automatically? 

@ Was Europe still faced with a tim- 
ber shortage or not? 

® How would supply and demand of 
forest products develop over a longer 
span of years? 

To permit an appraisal of these prob- 
lems, this study assembles and analyzes 
a wide range of basic data on European 
timber production, consumption, and in- 
ternational trade. 

The study concludes that “even with 
a slow rate of economic growth and at 
unchanged prices, Europe’s demand for 
industrial wood by 1960 can be expected 
to reach 210 million cubic metres, 
whereas according to present pro- 
grammes European production will not 
exceed 155 million cubic metres. 

“Since demand and supply must in 
the end balance, the prospective gap 
compels European Governments to 
choose between two alternatives. The 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Manitoba Business 


Directory Issued 


The 1953-54 Manitoba Trade Direc- 
tory, recently issued by the Department 
of Industry and Commerce of Manitoba, 
Canada, may be of interest to U. S. 
firms wishing to engage in trade with 
Canada. 

The directory, which is intended to 
serve as a prospect guide, buyers’ guide, 
mailing list, and business directory, in- 
cludes names of Manitoba manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, and co- 
operative organizations; lists of boards 
of trade and chambers of commerce; and 
trade-marks and brand names employed 
in marketing products. 

A copy of the directory is available 
for consultation in the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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New Report Issued 
On Export Controls 


Many export restrictions have been 
relaxed as a result. of the improved 
supply situation but continued controls 
on other commodities are required for 
security reasons, the Twenty-second 
Quarterly Report on Export Control by 
the Secretary of Commerce, submitted 
to the President and Congress for the 
fourth quarter of 1952, points out. 


The report, just released, describes 
the following relaxations in the fourth 
quarter: 


@ Twenty-five commodities were re- 
moved from the Positive List of con- 
trolled commodities, thus eliminating 
the requirement of a validated license 
for shipment to all destinations except 
the Soviet bloc countries, Hong Kong, 
and Macao. 


@ Fifteen commodities were released 
from short-supply quota restrictions but 
retained on the Positive List because of 
their strategic importance. 

@ Quotas were increased on 15 com- 
modities. 

@ Increased general license values 
(GLV) were established for 188 items, 
permitting their export within the in- 
creased dollar-value limits without a 
validated license, except for the Soviet 
bloc countries, Hong Kong, and Macao. 


Two New Licenses Established 


Other liberalizations included elimina- 
tion of the requirement to file certain 
documents in support of license applica- 
tions. 


Two new types of export licenses were 
established: a new general license Reg+ 
istered Carrier Stores, facilitating ex- 
portation of plane stores, supplies, and 
equipment without the requirement ot 
filing individual licenses, and a Periodic 
Requirements License, which simplifies 
procedures for exporters making numer- 
ous shipments of certain related com- 
modities to the same destination so that 
a single export license application will 
suffice for shipments over a period of 
time, generally 6 months. 


The report notes that, for reasons of 
national security, 40 percent of all U. S. 
exports, by value, were controlled in 
each of the last 2 quarters of 1952. 
This was the highest proportion of con- 
trolled exports since the first half of 
1949. 

In addition, the report contains tables 
showing the commodity classifications 
on the Positive List as of December 31, 
1952, and the quantities of each com- 
modity group licensed during the third 
and fourth quarters; U. S. exports in 
the third quarter, by commodity group 
and area of destination; and the dollar 
volume of U. S. trade with the Soviet 





Australia Publishes 
Industry Survey 


A comprehensive survey of Aus- 
tralian industry, “The Structure 
and Capacity of Australian Manu- 
facturing Industries,” dealing with 
all phases of Australian industry, 
has been completed by the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Development of 
the Australian Government. 

Firms wishing to obtain a copy 
of this volume are invited to cor- 
respond with the Senior Trade 
Commissioner, Office of the Aus- 
tralian Government Trade Com- 
missioner, Suite 426, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 











Nigeria Trade Journal 


Now Being Published 


A new publication, “Nigeria Trade 
Journal,” is now being compiled and 
published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Industries, Lagos, Nigeria. 


In addition to current statistics, the 
Trade Journal contains general informa- 
tion on commercial matters and articles 


dealing with industrial development, 
general trade trends, and other aspects 
of Nigerian economy. Nigerian legisla- 
tion relating to trade or industry will 
be reproduced from the Gazette. 


The Nigerian Government believes 
that the journal should be of practical 
help to the commercial and industrial 
community, providing the trader with 
a source of information not previously 
readily accessible. 


The Journal will be published quar- 
terly during 1953, and it is hoped that 
the magazine will be published monthly 
thereafter. Although -the annual sub- 
scription price has not yet been decided, 
numbers for the remainder of 1953 will 
be sent as issued to subscribers who 
forward an international money order 
for 4s.6d sterling (or 64 cents U.S. cur- 
rency) to the Director, Department of 
Commerce and Industries, Lagos, Ni- 
geria, British West Africa. 


A copy of the first issue of the Ni- 


geria Trade Journal is available for . 


review purposes on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
yee C; 





bloc from 1947 through September 1952. 

The 36-page report may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices for 15 cents. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





Japanese Tea Industry 
Has Prosperous Year 


Three developments in the Japanese 
tea industry in 1952 were of primary 


importance: 


e Production of all types of tea rose 
to a total of 100,396,127 pounds, an in- 
crease of 4,352,691 pounds over the pre- 
ceding year. 

e Exports during the 1952 tea crop 
year (April 1952 to March 1953) at- 
tained a record postwar high. By the 
middle of February 1953 a total of 20,- 
000,000 pounds had been passed for ex- 
port inspection. It was believed that by 
the end of March the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Forestry’s initial export 
estimate, set at 22,000,000 pounds, would 
be reached. Export statistics based on 
incomplete calendar year data in the 
first 10 months of 1952 showed a total 
of 18,401,675 pounds, valued at $6,471,- 
269 


@ The North African market con- 
tinued to absorb the greatest portion 
of Japanese exports, with an increased 
demand for Guri type tea, which has 
about the same taste as China type tea, 
a long-time favorite in Africa. By using 
high-quality first-crop tea and improved 
processing téchniques, Japanese proc- 
essors were able to meet this demand 
and at the same time establish new rec- 
ords for the processing of Guri type tea. 

The 1952 average price levels for man- 
ufactured raw leaf of high- and low- 
grade teas were less than price levels 
prevailing in 1951. This was brought 
about initially by large stock carry- 
overs from the preceding year. Prices 
per pound, f.o.b. Shimizu, averaged 
$0.4450 for Gunpowder, $0.35 for Sow- 
mee, and $0.33 for Chun-mee. 

No significant shifts in marketing 
patterns occurred during the year, al- 
though the Japanese are concerned over 
the possibility of serious competition 
in the North African tea market from 
Communist China. 


Tea Exports to U. S. Drop 

Exports of tea from Japan to the 
United States from January to October 
1952 were 2,432,485 pounds, a decline 
of about 29 percent compared with 3,- 
146,928 pounds in the like period of 1951. 

‘Japanese tea exporters are aware of 
the need to offer to prospective foreign 
markets teas that will meet taste pref- 
erences. In the coming year emphasis 
for the North African market will be 
placed on processing China-type teas. 
Tea sources estimate that the African 
market has a consumption potential of 
more than 12,000,000 pounds a year. 
The chief aim of Japanese tea exporters 
will be to continue their efforts to main- 
tain and increase their present position 
in the African market. 

The U. S. market potential ig a 
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Canadian Plastics Industry Shows | 
Rapid Growth; Capacity Expanding 


Plastics manufacturing in Canada is developing at a rate which 
clearly indicates its inclusion as an important element of the national 


economy. 


Reliance on imports from the United States will be reduced ap- 
preciably as several primary materials go into domestic production for 


the first time. 

Plants manufacturing finished plastics 
are expanding productive capacity to 
meet growing demand and extending the 


application of plastics into several new 
fields. 


Exports of two major primary ma- 


terials, polystyrene and styrene mono-. 


mer, recovered from a serious slump 
in 1952 and are now at record levels. 


Though the Canadian plastics indus- 
try as a whole is young compared with 
the industries of the United States and 
the United Kingdom, it has an excellent 
record of progress from the experimen- 
tal era of 1936 and 1937. 


One great impetus in the postwar 
period to the manufacture of basic 
synthetic resins was the discovery in 
1947 of important oil and natural gas 
resources in western Canada and the 
subsequent formation of a domestic 
petrochemical industry which in the 
past 3 years has become a significant 
source of supply for primary plastics 
manufacturers. Rapid developments in 
the secondary or fabricating field also 
contributed to the growth of the indus- 
try. 

Plastics manufacturing has been gen- 
erally confined to southern Ontario and 
Quebec. An important exception is the 
manufacture in the Vancouver area of 
synthetic resin adhesives for the ply- 
wood industry. Abundant. supplies of 
refinery gases as well as natural gas in 
Alberta are responsible for a _ third 


petrochemical center beginning at Ed- 
monton. 


More Primary Materials Made 

New developments in primary plas- 
tics manufacturing—that is, the manu- 
facture of chemicals, largely synthetic, 
basic to plastics production, and the 
processing of those chemicals into mold- 
ing compositions by the addition of 
fillers, coloring matter, stabilizers, and 
plasticizers—indicate accelerated growth 
in this segment of the industry. 

At Edmonton, Canadian Industries 
Ltd., largely owned by U. S. and British 





tempting prospect to Japanese tea cir- 
cles. It depends upon the creation of a 
U. S. demand for green teas, but the 
necessary funds required to launch an 
intensive advertising campaign are not 
available, and little action can be ex- 
pected in the immediate future. 





interests, is building a $13 million plant 
to produce polyethylene flake for the 
first time in Canada. Initial productive 
capacity is reported at 12 Million pounds 
annually, and the potential capacity is 
at least 20 million pounds annually. 
CIL’s plant at Shawinigan Falls near 
Montreal will process the flake into 
molding compounds. 


A larger plant is under construction 
at Edmonton by the Canadian Chemi- 
cal Co., Ltd. Manufactures at the $54 
million installation will include formal- 
dehyde, acetone, acetic acid, and other 
organic chemicals vital to the produc- 
tion of plastics and synthetic fibers. 

Alpha cellulose pulp also will be 
brought to the plant from Canadian 
Chemical’s pulp mill in British Colum- 
bia. This plant is scheduled to begin 
partial operations by June 1, 1953, and 
will be in full production by the end 
of the year. 

St. Maurice Chemicals, Ltd., recently 
has finished the construction of a $3 
million plant at Varennes, Quebec. This 
plant has an estimated annual capacity 
of 30 million pounds of formaldehyde, 
and 3 million pounds of pentaerythritol. 

Products Show Wide Variety 

Production of formaldehyde for 
phenolic resins made by Bakelite (Can- 
ada), Ltd. will be undertaken through 
a $2 million expansion of the firm’s 
Belleville, Ontario, plant. A good portion 
of the raw material production will go 
into the manufacture of a foamed 
phenolic resin. 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., Sarnia, 
plans to use gases from the Canadian 
Oil Companies’ new refinery as the base 
of a $17 million expansion program. 
Among a variety of organic chemicals, 
the plant will produce styrene monomer 
necessary to its manufacture of poly- 
styrene synthetic resins. When produc- 
tion begins, perhaps this month, the 
plant will have a:capacity of 2 million 
pounds of styrene monomer monthly. 

Polystyrene is one of the few syn- 
thetic resins which Canada produces in 
sufficient quantities to meet its own 
needs. When Polymer Corporation, 
which makes styrene for its production 
of synthetic rubber, turned to peace 
time production levels after World War 
II, its excess capacity was used by both 
Wow and Monsanto (Canada), Ltd. in 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Citronella Oil Output in Taiwan Estimated Japan Plans To Revive 
At 1,200 Tons for 1952; Stocks Small 


The favorable world price of citron- 
ella oil during the postwar years has 
strongly stimulated production in Tai- 
wan, the main source of U. S. imports 
of this essential oil. 


Citronella oil is used in large quanti- 
ties in soap production and as the basic 
material for manufacturing several im- 
portant organic chemicals, including 
menthol, from the Java type. 


In the period from 1946 to 1951 the 
citronella grass acreage in Taiwan in- 
creased from 135 acres to approximately 
45,000 acres, and production of citron- 
ella oil rose from 12 metric tons (1 met- 
ric ton—2,205 pounds) to an all-time 
record of 1,625 tons. 

Although final figures are not yet 
available for 1952, the Plant Industry 
Division of the Joint Commission on 
Rural Reconstruction believes acreage 
was not increased last year and that 
citronella oil production was about 
1,200 metric tons. Citronella grass has 
a 5-year growth, with peak production 
in the third year. As the largest in- 
creases in acreage occurred in 1948 and 
1949, this peak would have been 
reached in 1952. 


Price Drop Decreases Harvesting 

The drop in the Government’s pur- 
chasing price, from NT$9 per* catty 
(about US$0.45 a pound) in Decem- 
ber 1951 to NT$6 (US$0.30) in June 
1952, however, caused some farmers to 
harvest less frequently than when prices 
were high. Normally, citronella grass is 
harvested three times a year, but dur- 
ing the period of high prices four or 
five harvests have been made each year. 
The Government is maintaining a sup- 
port price of NT$6 per catty to the 
farmers, but it is understood there have 
been no recent Government purchases 
through the Central Trust of China, 
because private buyers are paying about 
NT$6.35 per catty. 

At current prices, farmers who must 
employ outside labor, at about NT$8 a 
day, no longer are making any profit, 
although farmers using home labor are 





Greece Plans To Build 
Serum Laboratory 


The Greek Ministry of Agricul- 
ture is planning to build a labora- 
tory in the vicinity of Athens for 
the production of serum for foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

The amount of 800 billion drach- 
mas ($53,000) is to be expended | 
for this purpose, and it is expected 
that the building will be completed 
by summer. 
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still earning some money on this crop. 
Consequently, the JCRR survey team 
found that citronella grass growers 
were beginning to diversify by inter- 
cropping with sweetpotatoes and other 
food crops. 


Stocks Low; Exports High 

Stocks of citronella oil in Taiwan are 
believed to be small. Although official 
statistics showed exports of 1,149 met- 
ric tons in 1951 and 2,480 metric tons 
in 1952, these figures totaled 800 tons 
more than the reported production dur- 
ing that 2-year period. The discrepancy 
may be due to inaccuracy in the col- 
lection of crop statistics, or the figures 
supplied by the Department of Agri- 
culture may have referred to purchases 
by the Central Trust Co. from the 
Citronella Oil Marketing Cooperative 
and local Farmers’ Associations and 
may not have taken into account pur- 
chases by private dealers from individ- 
ual farmers. 


Exports in the first 11 months of 
1952, in metric tons, were reported as 
follows: United States, 1,203; Hong 
Kong, 932; Japan, 119; United King- 
dom, 48; Philippines, 26; Netherlands, 
12; Singapore, 6; Western Germany, 4; 
and Belgium, 3. 





Netherlands Grain Position - 
Tight; Imports Required 


The Netherlands grain position will 
be much tighter this year than last, 
as a result of reduced plantings of fall 
sown crops for the 1953 harvest. Im- 
ports of both bread grains and caarse 
grains will have to be larger than they 
were last year. 


The feeds and grains position was gen- 
erally good throughout 1952, Opening 
stocks, with the exception of coarse 
grains, 228,000 metric tons, were 
relatively high. Production of field 
crops was generally above levels of 
the 2 preceding crop years and, except 
for wheat, above prewar years as well. 
Consequently, total grain imports dur- 
ing 1952 were cut to 92 percent of the 
1951 figure, and imports of animal 
proteins and oil cakes and meals 
dropped sharply. Large stocks of cakes 
and meals at the end of 1951 per- 
mitted a drop in domestic production 
in 1952. { 

Although bread grain consumption 
rose by 5 percent during 1952, closing 
stocks on December 31, 1952, showed 
a 13 percent gain. Closing coarse grain 
stocks showed a 48 percent improve- 
ment, partly owing to a 20 percent 
decline in 1952 consumption, Converse- 
ly, consumption of oil cakes and 
meals and animal proteins rose, so that 
closing stocks were low—but probably 
sufficient for first-quarter needs of the 
current year. 


Lily Bulb Industry _ 


Production of lily bulbs in Japan has 
been gradually increasing since 1945. 
The yield in 1952 was 9,540,000 bulbs 
and an output of 13,000,000 bulbs is 
planned for 1953. 


Exports of lily bulbs in 1952 totaled 
3,644,000, a postwar high, but this was 
only 10 percent of thd 1934-39 average. 
Of the 1952 exports the Kanoko variety 
accounted for 50 percent, 25 percent 
were Easter lily, 15 percent Yama 
lily, and 10 percent other varieties. 

Of the 1952 exports 90 percent went 
to the United States and 6 percent to 
the Netherlands. 


In view of the recent preference for 


Croft lilies in the United States, Japan 
imported seeds of that variety in 1952 
for experimentation. Results appear to 
be favorable, but the growers are await- 
ing reaction on the quality of the 10,- 
000 Croft bulbs exported to the United 
States in late 1952. 


In their effort to find markets after 
World War II, Japanese growers often 
sold bulbs for export at prices reported 
to be below cost of production. To 
curb this practice, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in August 1952 established ex- 
port “check prices,” or minimum prices 
below which exports will not be licensed. 
The prices vary by variety and size 
of bulb, averaging about 7 cents. The 
largest Easter lily bulb is priced at 
about 16 cents, and the largest Kanoko 
and Yama lilies, at about 12 cents each, 


Over 100 Varieties Grown 
More than 100 varieties of lilies are 
grown in Japan, but only three, the 
Easter, Kanoko, and Yama lilies are 

exported in significant quantities. 
Production of lily bulbs for export 
was an important industry before World 
War II. Japan, in fact, virtually monop- 


olized the world market for this item, | 


accounting for as much as 90 percent 
of total exports. The peak production 
period was 1934-39, when the output 
of bulbs averaged about 47,000,000 and 
exports averaged about 35,000,000. 

The United States was the principal 
buyer. Most of the bulbs were of the 
Easter lily variety. In 1937, for example, 
78 percent of the total exports were 
Easter lilies, 15 percent Kanoko, and 
6 percent Yama. 


During the war exports of lily bulbs 
dropped sharply. A low of 77,000 tons 
were shipped in 1945. 

Introduction of the new Croft variety 
into the United States, has affected 
the market situation since the war. 
Consequently, Japanese growers have 
encountered difficulty in reestablishing 
the industry. 





World Trade Week, May 17-23. 
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French Olive Oil 
Output, Use Drop 


The French olive oil trade is expected 
to decrease in 1953 from the 1952 level 
if the olive crop, particularly in 
Tunisia, is as small as is predicted. By 
the middle of March a slackening off 
had been noticed in the local market. 


Revised estimates of 1952 produc- 
tion of olive oil in France ran to about 
5,000 metric tons of edible oil and about 
1,000 tons of inedible oil for indus- 
trial purposes. Production in 1951 
reached a record figure of 11,000 tons. 


Domestic consumption of olive oil 
in’ 1952, estimated at from 12,000 to 
15,000 tons, showed a decrease of 3,000 
to 6,000 tons compared with 1951 con- 
sumption. The rise in prices, which 
began in August and continued with 
only a slight drop through the winter, 
as the prospects for a poor harvest 
became more definite, probably ac- 
counts for this decline in consumption. 

Because of the high prices which 
have continued since the last half of 
1952, most dealers have bought only 
to meet their immediate needs. It is 
thought that practically no stocks are 
left of the 1951 production, and only 
those small quantities of the 1952 oil 
which are necessary to keep current 
orders filled. 


Trade High in 1952 


Official government statistics for the 
calendar year 1952 indicate that both 
imports and exports of olive oil rose 
appreciably over those of the preceding 
year. Total imports rose from 16,565 
tons in 1951 to 22,256 tons in 1952. 
As usual, about 92 percent of the im- 
ports, or 20,534 tons, came from over- 
sea French territories, that is, North 
Africa. 

The export picture changed during 
1952 as compared with previous years. 
Brazil, which in 1950 and 1951 took 
the greater part of the French exports, 
was in third place in 1952, whereas the 
United States, which had always been 
far down on the list, was in first place, 
taking a total quantity of 2,650 tons, 
almost 1,000 tons in excess of the 
amount exported to Brazil in previous 
years. Italy which in 1951 took nothing 
from France, but rather supplied a 
small quantity, received 2,500 tons in 
1952, which was more than half of 
the total quantity exported by France 
in the year before. 





Yemen To Sell Salt to Japan 


The Government of Yemen is making 
arrangements to sell 200,000 metric tons 
of salt from Salif annually to Japan, 
the Yemeni press reports. The Salif 
project is expected to produce consider- 
able quantities of salt within the next 
6 months 


May 4, 1953 





Thailand Now Makes 
Glass Bottles 


Thailand may soon be freed 
from the necessity of importing 
all of its glass bottle requirements 
as a result of the completion early 
this year of a glass manufactur- 
ing plant near Bangkok. 

Operation of the plant, built by 
Australian capital, was begun on 
January 16, 1953. Production is 
now in full swing, and the plant’s 
present output is about 1 million 
bottles a month. The chief pur- 
chasers are the Thai Government 
and the numerous soft-drink man- 
ufacturers. 

The local company plans to ex- 
pand gradually and will eventually 
produce tumblers and other kinds 
of drinking containers, but not 
medicine bottles and other special 
types of glass containers. 

The works manager states that 
the present capacity of the plant 
operating around the clock could 
meet all of Thailand’s bottle re- 
quirements. This goal is the 
eventual aim of the company and 
would save the Thai Government 
about 30 million baht in foreign 
exchange each year (1 baht= 
US$0.06). 











Sugar Firms Largest Users of 
Fertilizer in Philippines 


Sugar concerns were the largest users 
of fertilizers in the Philippines in 1951- 
52. Total consumption of these materials 
was 142,420 short tons, imports totaled 
157,420 tons, and stocks at the end of 
the year were 15,000 tons. 


The Mutual Security Agency and the 
Philippine Council for U. S. Aid, in 
addition to the sugar concerns, ac- 
counted for 23 percent of the fertilizer 
used and private dealers for 16 percent. 
Ammonium sulfate was the most widely 
used material, representing about 50 
percent of imports; ammonium phos- 
phates accounted for 34 percent. 

The sugar centrals purchase and dis- 
tribute fertilizers to their members. 
Virtually all large growers are using 
plant foods, but many small nonmember 
growers are unable to purchase them. 
The Philippine Packing Corporation acts 
similarly for pineapple growers. 

Distribution of fertilizers to small 
growers is part of MSA-PHILCUSA 
policy. About 85 percent in 1951-52 
went to rice cultivators, 10 percent to 
corn, and 5 percent to fruit and vege- 
tables. The Fertilizer Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture is re- 
sponsible for distribution; some growers 
in every Province had received chemical 
fertilizers as of June 30, 1952, and 
65,000 farms were reached, 


NEWS BY COMMODITIES 


Belgian Fruit Cro 
Near Record High 


Belgian fruit production in 1952, esti- 
mated by the Ministry of Agriculture at 
636,600 metric tons, compared with 462,- 
550 tons in 1951, was near the record 
crop of 1949. 


. 

Ministry officials estimate annual 
fruit consumption at about 350,000 tons, 
or about 88 pounds per capita. 


Exports of apples and pears of the 
1952 crop were sent mainly to Western 
Germany. Apple exports amounted to 
18,200 tons up to February 1953, of 
which 17,500 tons were sent to Germany, 
480 tons to Czechoslovakia, and 120 tons 
to the Congo. 


Pear exports amounted to 14,500 tons 
during the same period, of which 9,180 
tons went to Germany, 2,468 tons to 
Sweden, 762 tons to the United King- 
dom, 604 tons to France, 603 tons to 
Ireland, and 491 tons to the Nether- 
lands. Smaller amounts were sent to 
French Morocco, Algeria, Congo, Swit- 
zerland, and Finland. 


On a calendar year basis 1952 apple 
exports were 22.5 percent smaller than 
1951 shipments, whereas exports of 
pears were almost 4 times the 1951 
figure. 

Imports of both apples and pears 
were smaller in 1952 than in the pre- 
ceding year. Apple imports totaled 11,- 
278 tons, of which 51 percent came frorfi: 
the Netherlands and 39 percent from the 
United States. Pears were imported 
mainly from the Netherlands, which fur- 
nished 1,497 tons out of the total of 
2,613 tons brought in. 





Panamanian Cacao Output 
Exceeds 3 Million Pounds 


Cacao production in Panama in 1952 
slightly exceeded 3,000,000 dry pounds, 
according to the trade. Production of 
cacao in 1951 was about 2,275,000 dry 
pounds. 

Exports in 1952, as reported in pre- 
liminary statistics by the official Pan- 
amanian Statistics Office, totaled 5,870- 
314 pounds. 

The difference between exports, as re- 
ported in official statistics, and produc- 
tion in the same year, as reported by 
producers, may be explained in various 
ways. The principal explanation, how- 
ever, is believed to be that a large 
producer-exporter imports substantial 
quantities of cacao beans from its 
plantations in Costa Rica for processing 
in and shipment from Panama, 

According to data provided by this 
company, cacao beans from its hold- 
ings in Costa Rica imported into Pan- 
ama during 1952 exceeded 2/;100,000 
pounds, an amount sufficient to account 
largely for the difference between Pan- 
amanian production and exports, 

4 





Cooperative Spirit 
(Continued from Page 15) 


than 200 trainees were approved for 
special training in the agricultural and 
natural resources fields. 


Aid in Education Aims To Build 
Modern Teacher-Training System 


The coagperative education programs 
began “fh 1943. Today there are educa- 
tion programs in 9 Latin American 
countries. with special activities in 2 
additional countries. These programs 
are designed to assist in improving 
public elementary school systems and 
vocational education on a_ national 
scale, The principal aim in all instances 
is the building of a modern, efficient 
system of teacher tfaining, both in- 
service and preservice. 

Elementary education programs are 
currently in progress in Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Peru. Vocational indus- 
trial and, in some countries, vocational 
agricultural programs are currently in 
Bolivia, Brazil, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, and Peru, and special 
activities in vocational education are 
being conducted in Chile and El Sal- 
vador, 


Industrial Development Begins 
With Improvements in Methods 


One of the more important phases 
of cooperative technical assistance ly- 
ing outside the basic fields of health, 
edueation, and agriculture, is that of 
industrial development. At present, pro- 
grams are operating largely in the field 
of industrial productivity, as a program 
_in this field should begin with the al- 
ready existing industries and should be 
directed toward helping them to im- 
prove methods, cut costs, increase 
quality, and lower prices. This, of 
course, is only one phase of a total in- 
dustry program, but it is an excellent 
place at which to begin making efforts 
toward industrial development. 

The organizational pattern which has 
been adopted in the field of industrial 
productivity is to establish cooperative 
technological and -investment advisory 
centers for small and medium indus- 
tries. This program is also concerned 
with technical assistance in the field 
of handicrafts such as weaving, ce- 
ramics, leather working, and carving. 

It is widely recognized that the 
handicraft industry in Latin American 
countries is potentially an important 
factor in strengthening their economies. 
Even in. the relatively more indus- 
trialized countries, a thriving handi- 
craft industry could provide a _ sub- 
stantial supplementary income—one 
that would be a source of dollars. 

The cooperative technical assistance 
program is a quiet, long-range construc- 
tive effort of one neighbor helping 
others, By its very nature it creates 
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closer bonds of human relations. The 
thousands of Latin Americans who 
come to the United States to study, 
and the hundreds of United States 
technicians who go south to offer their 
know-how to help their good neighbors, 
build better understanding and closer 
friendship between the Americas. 

This is freedom’s fight where the 
battleground is in the hearts and minds 
of men. Freedom wins where confidence, 
hope, and enlightenment prevail. 





Canadian Plastics 


(Continued from Page 23) 
Montreal for the manufacture of poly- 
styrene, 

The manufacture of styrene copoly- 
mers offers new horizons to the vacuum 
molding field, as the properties of the 
new sheet allow use of low-cost wooden 
dies as opposed to the expensive steel 
forms now used for complex moldings. 


New Products Undertaken 


Phenol, basic to the manufacture of 
certain resins and not previously avail- 
able in Canada at plastics grade, will 
soon be produced in the new $4 million 
petrochemical plant of British-Ameri- 
can-Shawinigan Ltd., Montreal East. 
This plant will be fhe first in the world 
to use the new Cumene process in 
phenol manufacture. 

Acetone is also to be produced by the 
process, which is licensed jointly by 
Hercules Powder Co., Inc. and the Dis- 
tillers Corp. Imports of phenol and 
phenolic resins from the United States 
are expected to decline by the end of 
1953, but the extent cannot be readily 
determined, owing to probable _in- 
creases in overall domestic consumption. 

Naugatuck Chemicals Co. at Elmira, 
Ontario, a division of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., of Canada, is a major 
Canadian manufacturer of the relatively 
new polyester resins. The firm recently 
installed additional plant equipment to 
meet an estimated sales volume increase 
of 150 percent over 1952. Canadian 
General Electric Co., Ltd., is also ex- 
panding production of polyester resins 
for its own and general trade use. 


Secondary Manufacturing Advanced 

Secondary plastics manufacturing has 
advanced technically. Most of its ma- 
chines come from the United States, but 
application of U. S._ technological 
changes may lag for 2 years. 


The Society of the Plastics Industry 
for Canada in comparing 1952 with 
1951 records that installations of mold- 
ing presses increased 30 percent and ex- 
truding capacity rose 40 percent. Nu- 
merically the number of extruding 
presses and injection molding machines 
brought into use in 1952 exceeded all 
previous single-year figures for 1948 
through 1951. 

Equally impressive is the record of 
laminate production and sheet and film 
manufacture. Large-section molding, not 
possible in Canada 2 or 3 years ago, is 


now handled by three firms, all in 
Ontario, which report an excellent level 
of business. For 1953, overall output in 
secondary manufacturing is forecast at 
20 percent above 1952 in dollar volume. 


Three new uses for plastics are cur- 
rently receiving particular attention in 
Canada. One application employs sand 
and phenolic resins in a simple process 
to make shell molds for metal castings. 
A second application having extraor- 
dinary potential is the construction of 
gas, water, oil, and other liquid-carrying 
pipe with reinforced plastics. Flexible, 
long-wearing vinyl: floor tiling, which 
can be laid without cement, may be in 
production in Canada during 1953. 





New Books and Reports 
(Continued from Page 22) 


first is to limit production according to 
present plans; in that case consumption 
must fall to the level of supplies (i.e., 
production plus imports). The other 
alternative is to aim at raising produc- 
tion and supplies to the level of Eu- 
rope’s prospective needs.” 

More than 200 statistical tables, to- 
gether with 22 diagrams, are included 
in the study. 


Year Book and Guide to East Africa, 
1958 edition. London. Robert Hale, 
Ltd. (U. S. distributor: H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York 52, N. Y.) 535 pp. $3. 


Intended for businessmen as well as 
travelers, this guide presents a variety 
of general and historical information on 
the East African countries. Included are 
sketches and statistics on natural re- 
sources, imports, exports, currencies, 
banking, topographical features, climate, 
transportation, agriculture, and other 
subjects. 

The countries covered include: 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate, 
Uganda Protectorate, Tanganyika Ter- 
ritory, Zanzibar, Portuguese East Afri- 
ca, Nyasaland Protectorate, Belgian 
Congo, Somalia, British Somaliland, 
French Somaliland, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Egypt. 

An index of geographical names, an 
atlas in color, a fold-in map, and numer- 
ous charts and drawings are contained 
in the volume. 


Year Book and Guide to Southern Afri- 
ca. 1953 edition. London. Robert Hale, 
Ltd. (U. S. distributor: H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York 52, N. Y.) 1014 pp. $3. 


A companion volume to the Year 
Book and Guide to East Africa (see 
above), this guide presents information 
of the same type on the following coun- 
tries in Southern Africa: 

Union of South Africa, Southern Rho- 
desia, Northern Rhodesia, South West 
Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swa- 
ziland, and Southern Angola. 

This volume, like its companion piece, 
includes a geographical index, an atlas 
in color, and charts and drawings. 
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- [MARITIME NoTES | 


The Keystone Tanker Corporation’s 
18,000-deadweight ton Keytanker is 
nearing the launching stage at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s Sparrows 
Point, Md., yard. 

The 551-foot vessel will have a 152- 


900-barrel capacity and a speed of 15% 
knots. 





The Maritime Administration has or- 
dered the name of “S.C.T.T., Inc.,” 
struck from the list of freight forward- 
ers eligible to service U. S. relief and 
rehabilitation cargoes. 


The decision in the case declared that 
S.C.T.T. is controlled by its predeces- 
sor agency S.C.T.T. France and is not 
legally a citizen of the United States 
and therefore ineligible to service for- 
eign-aid cargoes. 

The complaint was lodged by the 


New York Foreign Freight Forwarders 
and Brokers Association. 





British European Airways has an- 
nounced the inauguration on May 14 of 
a new air service from’ London to the 
Island of Majorca in the Balearics. 
Viking aircraft will be operated twice 
weekly. 


A single ticket will cost £21 17s.-10d., 
and a round-trip ticket £39 8s.-8d., in- 
cluding the transportation tax levied 
by the Spanish Government. 





The Federation of Malaya on April 1 
raised its postage rates on air mail to 
many oversea countries, as well as on 
air parcels within the Federation. 

For air mail to Australia rate in- 
creases amount to 66% percent; for 
Great Britain, 40 percent; and for the 
United States, 10 percent. 

The higher charges are attributed to 
increased costs of carrying the mail. 





The Diamond Mariner, named for the 
state of Delaware, was launched April 
11 at the New York Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration’s yard at Camden, N. J. She is 
the twentieth ship of the Mariner class 
to have been launched. 





Britain Authorizes New 
All-Cargo Air Servite 


The British Government has author- 
ized the operation of an all-cargo air 
service by Airwork, Ltd., on the follow- 
ing route: London-Nicosia-Tripoli-Ku- 
kuk-Baghdad-Basra-K u w a i t-Dhahran- 
Bahrein-Dukhan-and/or Jebel Ali, with 
technical stops at Nice, Malta or Rome, 
and Mersah Matruh or Athens. 


The authority terminates on March 
31, 1960. 
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German Railroads To 
Continue Alweg Tests 


The most spectacular event in West 
German railway development work in 
1952 was the tests carried out by the 
Verkehrsbahn - Studiengesellschaft, Co- 
logne, with the Alweg transportation 


system. A full-scale model is now being ° 


constructed at Fuehlinger, near Cologne, 
and should be ready for further tests 
this spring. 


Although the tests have been given 


considerable publicity, technical infor- 
mation on the Alweg remains sketchy, 
both because the Cologne-Fuehlinger in- 
stallation was only a model half the 
size of the contemplated railroad and 
because the inventors naturally have 
kept the technical details and experience 
gained during their tests from the gen- 
eral public. 

The basic idea of the Alweg is sim- 
ple. The track consists of a carrier 
beam mounted on vertical supports. The 
train rides on seven’ guide rails, the 
principal of which is mounted on top of 
the beam, two on each side, and two 
electrical conductor rails on the bottom. 
Power is supplied by an electric motor 
but could just as well be supplied by a 
diesel or gasoline engine, 


The system is capable of great speed 
and may have the advantage that it 
could be constructed in territory un- 
suitable for the operation of a railroad 
of conventional type. Considerable 
technical difficulties apparently remain 
to be overcome. 
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BBC Installs Standby 
TV Transmitters 


. Medium-power standby trans- 
mitters with an output of 5-kilo- 
watt vision and 2-kilowatt sound 
have been installed at the Sutton 
Coldfield television transmitting 
station, near Birmingham, as part 
of a plan to install reserve equip- 
ment in the five main stations, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
has announced. 


The stations in Scotland and 
Wales and at Holme Moss, in 
Yorkshire, are already equipped, 
and similar equipment is being 
installed at Alexandra Palace. 

Inasmuch as all BBC stations 
will in the future be able to main- 
tain service on reduced power if 
the main transmitter breaks down, 
use on the TV screen of the cap- 
tion “Normal service will be re- 
sumed shortly” should be reduced. 











New Highways Opening 
Markets in Nicaragua 


For the first time in the history of 
Nicaragua roads are playing an im- 
portant economic role. The Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway now connects Nicaragua 
with Honduras and Costa Rica, and as 
a result trade with Honduras in particu- 
lar promises to increase. 


The completed stretches of the Rama 
Road have opened markets to the 
farmers of that region, and the popu- 
lation is increasing in the towns along 
the route. At present the two principal 
projects are the Granda-Managua-Leon- 
Chinandega road and construction of 
feeder roads off the main arteries al- 
ready built. 

Attention was focused on Nicaraguan 
transportation problems by the recent 
report of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. One 
of the prime goals of the IBRD program 
was improved transportation. The 
Rama Road, establishing land connec- 
tions with the Caribbean coast and a 
system of farm-to-market roads were 
stressed. 


The Nicaraguan Government is pro- 
ceeding with construction of the Rama 
Road on its own, but its completion ap- 
pears to depend on hoped-for U.S. funds. 
The road has now reached Villa Somoza, 
162 kilometers from San Benito, where 
it joins the Inter-American Highway, 
and 100 kilometers from Rama. Feeder 
roads are now completed to Boaco, 
Comalapa, Puerto Diaz, Alagapa, and La 
Libertad. 

The Granada-Chinandega highway, ul- 
timately to connect with Corinto, the 
principal port, is foreseen as a replace- 
ment for the railroad system, which is 
no longer able to cope with the demands 
of increased foreign trade. The road 
may be open from Granada to Managua 
to Leon this year, when the rail line 


from Granada to Managua probably will 
be abandoned. 





Conditions Improved on 
Australian Waterfront 


Turnaround of ships in Australian 
ports showed improvement in 1951-52, 
according to the Annual Report of the 
Australian Stevedoring Industry Board 
released in late March. 


Oversea ships in Sydney in June 1952 
discharged at the rate of 311 tons a 
day, compared with 262 tons in 1951. 


New problems on the waterfront cen- 
tered around an overabundance of la- 
bor. Nearly one-fourth of the total 
working time on Australian wharves in 
1951-52 was nonproductive. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 
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German Railways’ 
‘52 Deficit Large 


The financial- position of the German 
Federal Railways took a sharp turn for 
the worse in 1952, preliminary figures of 
the Bundesbahn’s 1952 profit and loss 
statement show. 

Total revenues for the year were 
around 5,230 million deutschemarks, ap- 
proximately 10 percent more than in 
1951, but both personnel and nonperson- 
nel expenses, rising far more rapidly 
than revenues, reached 5,416 million 
deutschemarks, creating an operating 
deficit of 186 million. Loans obtained by 
the Federal Railways for investment 
purposes amounted to 210 million 
deutschemarks. 

Passenger traffic accounted for 1,387 
million deutschemarks, freight traffic 
for 3,517 million, and other revenues for 
326 million. The increased revenues 
were due to freight tariff increases of 
approximately 17 percent in October 
1951, and a further 7 percent in August 
1952. Volume of traffic in 1952 was, 
however, below the 1951 level, and as 
a result freight revenues were disap- 
pointing. 

The management sees as the only 
remedy ¢n increase of revenues, which 
presumably could be achieved only by 
legislative measures directed against 
the railway’s competitors, particularly 
truck traffic. 

Neither the Bundesbahn manage- 
ment nor the Federal Government ap- 
pears to envisage any appreciable re- 
duction in railroad personnel expenses 
or other burdens, such as pensions for 
railway employees from Eastern Ger- 
many now paid by the Bundesbahn. Per- 
manent improvement of the financial 
status therefore will prove difficult un- 
less the management reduces its sur- 
plus personnel and makes other savings 
in operating costs. However, the present 
strong influences governing particularly 
personnel policies militate against the 
disappearance of deficits in the near 
future. 





Brazilian Air Traffic 
Shows Large Decline 


Air traffic in Brazil declined consider- 
ably in 1952 from the preceding year. 

Although complete data on all air- 
ports are not yet available, a large part 
of the overall decline is believed to have 
been due to the falling off in traffic be- 
tween Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo and 
a suspected decline in movement to and 
from northern Brazil. 

Three of the principal airports—Con- 
gonhas at Sao Paulo and Santos Dumont 
and Galeao at Rio de Janeiro—had a 
decline of over 9 percent in plane move- 
ment and about 15 percent in passenger 
traffic, as compared with 1951. 

Plane arrivals and departures at these 
airport in the years were as follows: 


1951 195 
Number of planes: oa 
Congonhas, local and 
international  ...................00« 71,247 69,605 
Santos Dumont, local ............ 60,238 48,811 
Galeao, international .............. 7,895 8,194 


1951 1958 
Number of passengers: 
Congonhas, loca! and 
international © ....0...........cc000- 925,387 823,835 
Santos Dumont, local ........... 903,290 714,444 


Galeao, international .............. 133,510 125,749 


As shown in the table, each of two 
of Brazil’s airports have handled nearly 
a million passengers In and out in a 
year. 





Finnish Broadcasting Firm 


To Expand Its FM Service 


The Finnish Broadcasting Corpora. 
tion, Yleisradio Oy., is undertaking a 
long-term frequency modulation broad. 
casting project which will cover the 
entire country. For this purpose double 


frequencies for 29 stations were as- © 


signed to Finland at the European 
Broadcasting Conference held in Stock. 
holm last year. 


The corporation ordered 7 FM broad- 
cast transmitters from an American 
firm in 1952, and 12 additional trans- 
mitters of the same make were recently 
ordered. These transmitters will com- 
prise about two-thirds of the planned 
network, 
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